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Il ask you to believe that I utter no mere 
platitude in saying that I deeply appreciate 
the honour of being invited to offer to this 
Society a discourse on performing animals. 
Knowing as I do, the high standard of material 
you are wont to hear and deliberate upon, 
[I must include in this preamble the observation 
that it is with considerable diffidence that | 
venture to piece together these notes, because 
they can in no way be construed as a 
scientific contribution, and are simply an 
attempt to record some experience gained 
during a period of over eight years. You 
will be aware that literature dealing with 
the life and habitations of the wild animals 
is indeed vast, whilst many are the standard 
works on lines of pure zoological interest. 
Nearer to our subject are those = articles 
which deal with the feeding of captive animals 
as well as the records of disease met 
with in them. From such a wealth of literature, 
however, I have been unable to find much 
concise work which affords help to the officer 
especially concerned with the administration 
of legislative provisions. This officer has so 
constantly to question himself as to whether 
or not the dimensions of travelling cages are 
capable of affording the several animals their 
full health and vigour, that of these I have 
included some examples of internal measure- 
ments which have been regarded as a minimum. 
I consider that the moral aspect of training 
animals to perform does not come within the 
ambit of the title I have chosen, neither do 
I regard as entering into its framework, any 
detailed account of those special medical and 


surgical conditions which pertain strictly to. 


the province of the practitioner. 

History of Events Leading to the Adoption 
of Special Legislative Measures.—Very briefly, 
these are that on July 12th, 1921,! a Select 
Committee of 15 was appointed to enquire into 
the conditions under which performing animals 
were trained and exhibited, and to consider 
whether was desirable to 


with projected by the 
epidiascope, given at a meeting of the Central 
Division, N.V.M.A., held at the Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, ‘London, on March 4th, 1937. 


or regulate such. On August 11th following, 
the committee reported that it was not in their 
power to conclude the enquiry. On February 
22nd, 1922.27 the same members were re- 
appointed and reported on May 18th following, 
their opinion 

(1) That the exhibition of all performing 
animals should not be prohibited. 

(2) That measures should be taken for 
the better supervision of trainers, training 
establishments and all animal performers. 

(3) That the penalties imposed had 
proved generally inadequate. They recom- 
mended that all persons who train animals 
for public exhibition, and the places where 
they train them, should be registered, that 
officers should be appointed, ete., ete. 


THE LAW RELATING TO PERFORMING ANIMALS 


The Performing Animals (Regulation) Act, 
1925, came into operation on January Ist, 1926, 
and does not apply to Northern Ireland. I 
shall not, unless required to do so, state its 
specifications in any detail. They deal with 
(1) necessity for registration; (2) complaint 
of cruelty; (8) power of entry by appointed 
officer ; (4) offences and penalty; (5) definitions 
of “animal,” ‘“ exhibit,” “local authority ” 
power given to the Secretary of State to 
prescribe rules; (6) modifications in respect of 
Seotland; (7) non-application of the Act for 
bona fide military, pelice, agricultural. or 
sporting purposes. 

On December 8rd, 1925, the then Home 
Secretary, empowered by Article 5 of the Act, 
stipulated: (1) the form to be used for applica- 
tion of licence; (2) places ‘where = such 
application may he made; (3) forms of register, 
certificate, fees payable for registration, ete. 

Proposed Amendments to the Act.—Karly in 
1929, a Bill was promoted to amend the existing 
Act so as to exclude chimpanzees and all 
anthropoid apes, lions, tigers, leopards, 
panthers, pumas, hyenas and cheetahs. This 
Bill was defeated. 

In 1933 a Bill in the Lords was considered 
which included proposed amendments similar 
to those of the 1929 Bill but promoted also 
a saving in the case of Zoological Societies and 
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certain alteration as to penalties. This Bill 
was also defeated. 

Appointment of Officers—In Great Britain, 
excluding Scotland, oflicers of the R.S.P.C.A. 
do inspect performing animals whilst they are 
not publicly exhibited. ‘These officers do so 
entirely by the goodwill of the owners of such 
animals and search for breaches of the Protec- 
tion of Animals Act of 1911. In Scotland such 
inspections are made for misdemeanours of other 
Acts relating to cruelty to animals. In the 
country, inspections under the Act are carried 
out most often by police officers so appointed. 
For the administrative County of London, the 
Council at the passing of the Act, appointed 
their veterinary officers to carry out the 
authorised inspections. 

Administration of the Act.—There seems to be 
some ambiguity in certain expressions used, 
particularly the term “exhibitor.” Again the 
Act expressly states “ performing animals,” 
which term, therefore, cannot be meant to 
include those animals used in performances. 
There are other points which can be given if 
desired, or elaboration made of the ambiguities 
stated, but these administrative questions if 
discussed would leave no time for other aspects, 
Inspection Duty.—Besides at circuses, per- 

forming animals may be found at variety 
entertainments, cinema halls, cabarets, fétes, 
large stores, in film studios, etc. To carry out 
the required inspections one has to see the 
animals (a) at work before the public; (b) 
when not performing publicly. Inspection made 
during the period referred to in (b) admits of 
observation as to (1) training; (2) physical 
condition in more detail; (3) detention quarters ; 
(4) fodder used as to kind, quality and 
quantity; (5) equipment worn or articles used 
during exercise and performance; (6) grooming, 
exercise, and area available therefor. Know- 
ledge is, therefore, obtained as to the animals’ 
freedom from disease or disability ; their general 
management (including water supply both for 
drinking and bathing), stables and kennels, as 
to their compliance with hygienic principles; 
travelling crates, as to their size and ventila- 
tion; harness, as to its suppleness and freedom 
from unprotected rivets; hoods, as to their 
fitting and weight and apparatus’ used 
(especially that caught or held in the mouth). 
If during performance any animal appears lame, 
shows suspicious harness rubs, or presents any 
other debility, opportunity is now taken of 
making the detailed examination necessary to 
clear up the doubt. Time will not admit of 
the consideration of more than two of these 
headings. 

Training.—By far the greater number of the 
animals have been already trained. Their 
ownership may be changed, although this trans- 
fer is governed to some extent by the species 
of animal used. The period taken will vary 
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for both the different animals and for different 
inembers in the troupe. (A sea-lion, for instance, 
can be trained in seven months.) Shetlands 
require longer than horses, cats are difficult 
und certain animals never will make performers 
for there is a time limit. The difficulty of the 
trick, as well as the age of the animal, enters 
into consideration. Not all lions. prove 
serviceable, for in a troupe of 16 perhaps only 
four, by reason of their adaptability and to 
avoid danger, may be selected. Hagenbeck* 
considered it impossible to train those captured 
as adults and says “nothing more than a 
superficial polish can be imparted.” In a dog 
troupe often two of its members can do the 
same trick. Regarding the methods adopted, 
the first thing done is to give the animal a 
name. He must learn to come when called and 
to return to his pedestal when commanded. 
The lion is very averse to strong smells. He 
must firstly become acquainted with the scent 
of his trainer. With liberty horses, at any rate, 
whatever the nationality of the trainer, his 
commands are nearly always given in the 
French language, “ Allez,” “ Changez,” ‘“ Pirou- 
ettez,”’ A genoux,”’ etc., etc. Punishment makes 
for stubbornness. In reality, a great number 
of the tricks, so called, are nothing more than 
normal evolutions. For instance, stallions rear 
when they fight, the “sitting up” of horses 
is the normal mode by which equines rise, the 
tiger’s leap quite a natural thing. The art 
of it all, I suppose, is that of making the 
animal do the act either at word of command, 
or gesture of the trainer, and in the presence 
of an audience. All must come towards the 
trainer at the crack of the whip. Some persist 
until the desired effect is accomplished, others 
go on to something else at failure. The 
principle seems to be similar to that used in 
schooling hunters—that on the completion once, 
the animal is not kept at the same feat 
repeatedly. The giving of the “tit-bit” is a 
most important item. ‘“ Raw” horses are first 
trained to become accustomed to cantering 
around the ring in order to get their distance, 
for until used to this, they often strike the 
ring enclosure with the outer wall of a hind 
foot. The animal is simply lunged to commence 
with. In teaching them to rear, horses are 
assisted with side-lines. The waltzing effect 
is got by fixing the rope of the headstall 
around the loins of the partner-horse facing 
reverseways. ‘To step to music he has a hobble 
fixed to the pastern and his foot is raised by the 
assistants. The tiger’s jump over his trainer’s 
head is the result of firstly fixing the hoop 
used to a gate, etc., etc. 

Fodder.—Few receive their natural food, yet 
they get accustomed to their new diet and 
thrive on it, as they become acclimatised after 
removal from their true habitat. Carnivora do 
get their requirements but not in the natural 
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way. ‘The chief risk they all run is in being 
short of inorganic salts and vitamins. Meat 
should be freshly killed, as gastro-intestinal 
troubles (probably the commonest disability in 
carnivores) may result. Infection may occur 
by Salmonella (typhi-murium enteritidis) 
and, not forgetting some yery recent cases, 
B. anthracis. 


CERTAIN PERFORMING ANIMALS 


I propose now to proceed to a consideration 
of certain performing animals in some zoological 
order, taking only mammals. There will be no 
time to deal with other mammals or Aves. 

The Primates of my experience in this 
connection, have included one anthropoid, viz., 
the chimpanzee, and also, of the Old World 
monkeys, such tailed animals as the drill, 
rhesus, bonnet, and from the New World, the 
capuchin and other American species. 

THE CHIMPANZEE (Anthropopithecus troglo- 
dytes—These are favourite animals for the 
purposes under consideration and have been 
caught by their owners in French and Belgian 
Congo, purchased from African natives and 
bought from European dealers. Two varieties 
will be met with. I have come across only one 
specimen of the light-skinned animal, with 
vertical forehead and of more erect stature than 
the dark-skinned variety with receding fore- 
head and marked protrusion of the supra- 
orbital process of the frontal bone. The former, 
now conserved for experimental purposes, is, 
i understand, the French Congo monkey, whilst 
the latter comes chiefly from the Belgian 
possession. Both the, male and the female 
animals are used for performance and their 
ages have varied from two years to 16 years. 
I have seen only one castrated, the owner 
stating the operation had been conducted by 
M. Voronoff. Their weights range from some 
four stones at four years to about nine stones 
and nine pounds at 14 years. Boulenger* gives 
them as 30 pounds at three years, 553 pounds 
at eight years, and 121 pounds at twelve years. 
At ten months he can look after himself and at 
two years of age can cost £80 at the dealer’s 
asa “raw” animal. The prices mentioned for 
this and for other animals must not be taken 


as a standard but merely as examples, Broadly, . 


prices fall into two main catagories: (a) the 
figure given for the beast as such; (b) that 
paid for the beast as a performer. 

The first relates to his age, conformation, 
condition, ete.; the latter varies within wide 
limits which include factors (a), his capacity 
for work, his temperament, and consideration 
of the time taken for his training. 

One of the most nervous of animals in 
captivity, he varies, however, as regards his 
docility and manners. Some chimpanzees at 
exercise will run to meet and fold their arms 
around ene and will open their mouths for 
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inspection as to teeth eruption. Others admit 
of searcely any handling by strangers, and 
show their general disapproval on approach by 
drumming hearty tattoos on their chests, 
together with a display of other signs quite 
aus Obvious in warning one to keep at arm’s 
length, ‘This variation in temperatment, I 
think, has a definite connection with the age 
of the animals at capture. <A point which has 
u bearing on the size of quarters to demand 
is that which relates to the normal position 
taken by the animal when sleeping. He seems 
to sleep quite naturally on his back with his 
hands under his head but he will not sleep 
in his exercise cage. For a four stone, four 
years of age, female the travelling cage was 
2-ft. ¥-in, long, 1-ft. 9-in. wide, 3-ft. 6-in. high, 
whilst for animals weighing 100 lb. at 13 years, 
135 lb, at 14 years and 13801b, at 15 years, 
each oceupied a_ travelling cage similar in 
dimensions to the foregoing except that the 
height was 4-ft. Another measurement of a 
cage used for travelling only, for a 9 stone 
animal, was 2-ft. 3-in. long, 1-ft. 6-in. wide, 
2-ft. 7T-in. high, and which travelling cage could 
be expanded to a measurement respectively of 
3-ft. long, 2-ft. wide, 4-ft. high. Exercise cages 
are always erected and often freedom of a 
room allowed. Considerable heating is 
undoubtedly required for the well-being of this 
tropical animal, especially when newly arrived 
und for the younger monkey. It has been 
proved, however, that with acclimatisation, 
cooler conditions can be tolerated and even open- 
air quarters might be allowed with impunity 
provided indoor accommodation affords warmth 
in due season. I find the room atmospheric 
temperature varies from 65° F. to 75° F. whilst 
some prefer a steady 50°F. Although their 
staple food consists of fruit and cereals, 
vegetables also form a part, together with an 
addition of patent foods and condensed milk. 
They seem particularly susceptible to respira- 
tory trouble and cases of death from pneumonia 
frequently occur. LoveJl’ found tubercle of 
human strain in a zoo chimpanzee, Tooth 
eruption causes considerable derangement as 
also does pharyngitis and tonsillitis. Other 
disabilities are of gastro-intestinal origin—some 
of which, however, may be the result of acci- 
dent. An animal has been known to break 
loose during the night and devour the contents 
of the bottles comprising a miniature pharmacy 
such as is sometimes kept by owners. Included 
in this “menu” was some concentrated lysol, 
but the animal subsequently recovered. 

THE Dritt (Mandrillus leucophaeus).—This 
omnivorous baboon of West Africa, a rather 
more hardy animal, proves a very poor second 
to the chimpanzee not only as regards his 
weaker capabilities to do tricks, but also by 
his being much too erratic and also so ill- 
tempered (unless very young) as to be useless, 
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THE Ruesus (Macaca rhesus).—Not as clever 
as the chimpanzee, he is perhaps, of all 
monkeys, the most commonly used on the stage. 
Of cleanly habits, he tends to get fat and 
unshapely as he ages. I have come across one 
said by his owner to be 28 years of age. Usually 
they are too risky to be handled by strangers. 
This monkey sleeps oftenest sitting up, and for 
all ages an average for his travelling cage 
may be taken as 18-in. by 17-in, by 33-in. His 
food need not be nearly as expensive as that 
of the anthropoid, and although he can stand 
cooler atmospheric conditions, he be 
guarded against the cold. I have noticed 
definite psoric trouble around the tail root. 
Oesophagostomum infestation occurs in the 
younger animal and Murray® records that 44 
out of 85 young rhesus dying from pneumonia, 
showed acari present in the lungs. 

Tue Bonnet (Macaca sinicus).—This Indian 
macaque is easily distinguished from the others 
by his head. He resembles them closely as 
regards his feeding management and use, 

THe Capucuin.—This monkey is so called by 
reason of the peak of hair on his forehead 
which is said to be suggestive of the hood 
worn by Capuchin monks. He is the most 
abundant of all American monkeys, is a 
comparatively gentle animal but not strictly 
a vegetarian. 

THE CANINES 


These are of nearly every known breed from 
Danes, Komodor (or Hungarian sheep dog. 
weighing 150 1b.), Zwerg Schiiferhund (or 
German Sheep Dog), Borzoi, French bulls, 
Boxers, griffons, Alsatians, setters, German and 
American bulldogs, greyhounds, lurchers, Scot- 
tish collies to French poodles, rough and 
smooth-coated fox-terriers, Spanish poodles. 
Maltese terriers, Scottish terriers, rattlers, 
Mexican bulls and Pomeranians down to reh- 
pinschers, Pekingese and papillons. As might 
be expected dogs are probably the oftenest seen 
of all the animals. A great number are subject 
to special quarantine regulations made by: the 
Minister of Agriculture by virtue of powers 
contained in the Importation of Dogs and Cats 
Order of 1928. Article 4 (a) admits of the 
retention at the theatre of bona fide performing 
animals provided certain stipulations are 
complied with. During the six months period 
of quarantine their movement from place to 
place requires, of course, separate endorsement 
of the licence. Deaths are to be immediately 
reported to the Ministry when, after post- 
mortem, appropriate licence amendment is made, 
as it also is, when any of the number of the 
troupe is removed for treatment to a _ veter- 
inary surgeon’s premises. In the case of 


imported animals one may frequently have to 
require of owners amendment to the doors of 
the travelling cages. 


When either bars or 


large-spaced wire is used in their structure, 
they are not nose and paw proof as required, 
and this necessitates the fixing of small-meshed 
wire or gauze. It is as well to enquire where 
the fireman keeps his dog and see also that no 
contact is possible between the quarantined 
animals and the cat of the theatre. Separate 
lots may be detained at the one premises when 
special times have to be fixed for their exercise 
if use is made of the same yard or flat roof. 
Insistence must be made that cages are kept 
locked, that the place ascribed in the licence 
is used and no allowance granted for retention 
in dressing rooms not so mentioned. Some 
crates are entirely enclosed with small-imeshed 
netting with suitable arrangement for the fixing 
of canvas in winter, whilst the floors may be 
double-bottomed so as to reduce soiling to a 
minimum. An example of a cage for a smooth 
fox or a Maltese terrier is 2-ft. 2-in. wide, 
1-ft. 10-in, deep and 1-ft. 4-in. high. Grooming 
has not always been found to be perfect and 
professional treatment has been required for 
pulmonary, dental and oral trouble as well as 
for injuries due to fighting and for over-grown 
claws. Lame animals have to be watched for 
and also those with optical defects and mange. 
If an animal has shown timidity at the 
performance of a_ trick—as, for instance, 
reluctance to carry out a backward somersault 
I have’ requested its discontinuance. 
Similarly when greyhounds racing on a 
revolving track are likely to be injured from 
insufficiently protected wiring, I have preferred 
not to take risks. The quivering and whining 
of excitement to complete a trick has needed 
some explanation to those persons who 
considered that there might have been ill- 
treatment, 


THE FELINES 


These have included the lion, tiger, leopard, 
puma and domestic cat. When newly-imported, 
these, like the canines, are subject to quarantine 
regulations. ‘Their isolation prohibits mating 
with animals not under restriction, but as a 
rule mixed groups together with cubs are 
included in the same licence. 

Lions (Felis leo) have been, of course, East 
African; Rhodesians with the darker mane 
being distinguished thereby from the Nubians 
with the yellowish mane, but many of inter- 
mediate colours are seen. The lion’s mane, 
full at five years, is much better developed 
in captivity than it is in the jungle. According 
to Kober’ he loses his mane when gelded but 
becomes less savage and this authority says 
also that although menagerie-born animals are 
not so aggressive, they are slyer. A good 
specimen should show some belly-mane, not be 
a “ star-gazer” and carry a straight tail. The 
prices for lions fluctuate very much according 
as to whether or not there is a “ glut.” A few 
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COLCHICINE 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF MALIGNANT GROWTHS IN DOGS, HORSES, Etc. 
CONTINUATION DOSES 


For effective Colchicine treatment small initial doses 


(1 40 mgm.) should be given, followed by gradually 
increasing amounts until the optimum is reached, when 
the specific curative effect of Colchicine becomes 


apparent. 


PRICES : 


Colchicine “‘Ampuliques (Continuation Doses) 
1/10, 1/5, or I mgm.- 1 c.c. 
2/9 per box of 6. 4'6 per box of 12 
Rubber capped bottles of 1 oz. 
Colchicine Injection No. 2 (1/10 mgm. per c.c.) 1/9 each 


Colchicine Injection No. 3 (1 mgm. per c.c.) - 2/— each 


Full particulars of Colchicine “ Ampuliques”? 1/40 and 1/20 mgm., Colchicine Injection No. 1, and 
Colchicine Solution (Hewlett’s) for local application will be supplied on request. 


Cc. J. HEWLETT & SON, LTD. 


35/42, Charlotte Street, London, E.C.2 


AN X-RAY SERVICE FOR VETERINARY SURGEONS 


PORTABLE X-RAYS, LTD.,are — speedy and economic means of 
prepared to undertake the obtaining first-class results. 
X-Ray examination of all kinds _—_ The efficiency of the apparatus 
of animals anywhere in the leaves no doubt as to the 
United Kingdom, or at their ultimate quality of the nega- 
own premises, at very reason- __ tives. Each car is fitted with 
able fees. Pioneers in Portable independent electrical supply 
X-Ray work, now established = and self-contained dark-room, 
for over twelve years—their — sothat, if necessary, radiographs 
experience in the radiography _—_can be taken even in an open 
of difficult cases is unrivalled. field. A telephone call or 
A fleet of cars, operating all a postcard will — full 
over the country, ensures a_ particulars by return of post 


LTD. 
Any Hour—Any Day--Any Night 
X-RAY CAR SERVICE 
POWER ROAD, CHISWICK, LONDON, W.4 


TELEPHONE (day and night): CHISWICK 4006/7. 
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LIVER FLUKE IN SHEEP 


Carbon Tetrachloride has for some time past received recognition as a specific for the treatment 
of Intestinal Parasites, and special attention is now called to its value for Liver Fluke in sheep. 
Carbon Tetrachloride is dispensed in Flexible Gelatine Capsules each containing 15 and 30 
minims and 1 c.c. and 2 c.c. 


per 100 per 1,000 : 100 per 1,000 
Prices :—m.15 2/6 20/- 1 ee. 21 
m.80 3/6 30/- 2 c.c. 39 
(VETERINARY) 


The Combined Carbonates of BISMUTH, MAGNESIUM, CALCIUM and SODIUM 

BISMA-CALNA CREAM will be found most effective in the treatment of Acute Gastritis. 

Ordinary cases of Indigestion are speedily relieved, and in the more serious digestive troubles 

gratifying results will be obtained by the continued employment of BISMA-CALNA CREAM. 

DOSE (for dogs). In acute cases, half teaspoonful to one tablespoonful, according to size and 
breed, every two hours ; later reduced to twice daily. 


PRICE 1/6 per lb. Winchesters 1/4 per lb. 


JOHN RICHARDSON & Co., Leicester, Ltd. 


Manufacturing Chemists. 
Established 1793. LEICESTER. Incorporated 1891 


20 to 40 c.c. of the serum should be admin- 
istered and the dose repeated at intervals of 
from six to twelve hours until the symptoms after birth. This will usually prevent the 


White Scour in Calves 


| pnt the prophylaxis and treatment of white scour in calves, Anti- 
White-Scour Serum (Bovine), P.,D.&Co., has been successfully 
employed. ‘This serum is prepared from the blood of horses that have 
been immunized with gradually increased doses of polyvalent cultures 
of bovine strains of the B. coli, isolated from cases of white scour. 


IN TREATMENT FOR PROPHYLAXIS 


are relieved. occurrence of the disease. 


Anti-White-Scour 


Serum (Bovine) 


(P., D. & Co.) 
Supplied in vials of 10 c.c. and 30 c.c. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, 50, BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Laboratories: Hounslow, Middlesex, Incorporated U.S.A., Liability Ltd. 


Calves should be given from 10 to 30 c.c. of 
the serum, hypodermically, as soon as possible 
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years ago they were almost given away; now 
they are about £20, £30 up to £100 each. A 
great number are born in captivity and 1 have 
seen only one lion which had been trapped by 
his exhibitor. Oestrum lasts seven days, then 
recurs after three weeks, whilst the period of 
gestation is 16 weeks (112 days) and they are 
fertile up to 16 years of age. In primipara, 
the litter is usually two in number, but four 
have been known. The cubs are not interfered 
with for several days, to obviate the risk of 
their destruction by the dam. The cubs do not 
lose their leopard-markings until they are at 
least one year of age, when they disappear— 
lastly on the legs. Although sexually mature 
at two-and-a-half years, it is better not to breed 
for another year if strong off-spring is desired. 
They have been seen at all ages and may sur- 
vive to 30 years, but the lion is an old animal 
at eleven years. In the ring he is a slower 
inover than the lioness. A full-grown lion will 
take per day anything from 13 to 17 1b. of 
horse-tlesh including bone, a lioness around 
101lb. As being the nearest approach to his 
native zebra, donkey flesh is preferred when 
available, Beef alone is given, but pork is 
never fed owing to its rich fat content. Horse 
meat may be given alternatively with beef, with 
head and heart of beef, whilst some will feed 
mutton or veal. It is the general rule to feed 
only on six days of the week, reserving Sunday, 
whilst travelling, for the fast. When stationed 
in the same place for weeks, owners may not 
feed on Saturday. They are separated singly 
for feeding and afterwards grouped in one 
half of the waggon to admit of cleaning out. 
They do not drink much water; half a bucket 
may be suflicient for six in winter. Milk 
(pasteurised) is often given or condensed milk, 
suitably diluted, in about the same quantity. 
As to cages, I give for two full-grown lions in 
each, 7-ft. 6-in. by 4-ft. by 4-ft. and 8-ft. by 
4-ft. 5-in. by 5-ft. Care should be taken before 
complaint is lodged regarding smallness cf 
cages because the smaller the cage, the better 
the coat of the beast. Further, when given 
excessively large quarters, the animals 
invariably huddle up on each other, 
Disabilities —Overgrown claws are not com- 
monly seen in the younger animal because 
when a log for scratching is not provided, he 
generally uses the wood floor for this purpose. 
In lions as in the other large cats, self- 
mutilation may be met with, especially when 
a slight injury may commence his gnawing 
limb or tail. Joint enlargements and = other 
irregular limb conformation are not uncom- 
monly seen in the mature animal. These 
“ rickety ” subjects are difficult to deal with 
administratively, since the damage resultant 
upon improper feeding and lack of sunshine has 
already been done. If no actual lameness is 
apparent and the animal's appearance is not 
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too repulsive, no grounds for prohibition can be 
tendered. Respiratory affections and other 
febrile conditions may first be noticed by a 
failure on the part of the animal to “ clear 
up” at feeding time. By his records from the 
Philadelphia Zoo, Fox’ gives the incidence of 
tuberculosis in all wild carnivores as 3°5 per 
cent., Whilst Corson-White® from his autopsies 
at the same Gardens, found rickets much more 
frequently in flesh-eaters than in any of the 
other dietary groups and ip carnivores not 
receiving bones as part of the food. Old lions 
will show rheumatic trouble and blow exces- 
sively when made to climb high pedestals. 
Tur Tickr (Felis tigris)—Of the types of 
this purely Asiatic animal I have detected two, 
namely, the Bengal and the Sumatran, both of 


which may comprise the same group. The 
former is by far the more commonly used 


because, being larger than his Sumatran rela- 
tion, he looks the better in the ring. The 
Sumatran has the more vivid striping, his coat 
is of darker hue, he crouches more and he 
sometimes appears slower in action than the 
Bengal. The trainer’s method of approach is 
quieter and not so boisterous and hustling as 
with a troupe of lions. Both sexes are used, 
the female being considered the better per- 
former and she is, of course, absented from 
the troupe during oestrum. In captivity, sexual 
maturity arrives a year later than it does in 
the lion and the capacity to reproduce lasts 
about twelve years, 7.e., it expires at 16 to 17 
years of age. Baker® gives the tiger in the 
jungle as being mature at two years. Oestrum 
lasts seven days and the period of gestation is 
105 to 110 days. The tiger breeds fairly well, 
though some are sterile. In 1934 I found a 
14-years-of-age animal pregnant, and as. an 
example of two litters in the same year her 
dates were: 1931, May 16th, delivered three 
cubs; 1931, June 4th, served; 19381, September 
18th, delivered two cubs (= 106 days). This 
dam killed two of the cubs born in May, the 
third (rescued by her trainer) grew to a fine 
specimen but was never tolerated by her during 
the rearing of the September arrivals. Tigers 
are separated for feeding and watering, the 
‘ation of horse-flesh for a full-grown animal 
being 10 to 11 Ib., whilst lamb’s shoulder may 
be fed the cubs. The nursing animal is shut 
off from onlookers during the earlier days. An 
untrained specimen will cost from £70 to £100, 
a trained animal about £200, A troupe com- 
prising ten performers was recently purchased 
(including certain properties) for £2,250. As 
already mentioned, infanticide occurs. By his 
weaving. as seen in the horse, or by pacing his 
“age, he sometimes injures himself. on turning 
by striking the bars with his face just posterior 
to the eye. 
THe Puma mixed 


(Felis concolar).—In a 
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group also comprising lions, tigers, bears and 
Great Dane dogs, the puma was the “ starter” 
of one of the worst mixed fights I have experi- 
enced. He was a particularly peevish animal 
and the trouble commenced by his biting the 
tail of a lion. 

Domestic Cars.—-Usually they play a_ roéle 
secondary to that of other animals, but a troupe 
may sometimes consist entirely of cats number- 
ing up to 15. Mostly they have been Persians 
and tabbies. 

THe Bears 

This family has included the Polar, Brown 
and Himalayan. More trainers have been killed 
by the bear than by any other animal. Their 
naming has given rise to certain controversy, 
but these three are easily differentiated. 

THE (Thalarctos [or sometimes Ursus ] 
maritimus.—Difficult maybe to comprehend 
when seen gambolling with his mates in the 
ring, this is the meanest of all animals. The 
species is bred from only with difficulty. He is 
one of the largest of the carnivores and will 
take up to 15 Ib. of horse flesh per day. The 
floors of the cages for these three bears must 
be zine lined, as they have been known to get 
through a wood floor in a night. For a full- 
grown male and female my measurements are: 
6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in. by 5ft. high; another, 
with two females, 7ft. by 5ft. Gin. by 5 ft. 
high. I do not think there exist sufficient 
grounds for insisting upon a tank; indeed, it is 
seldom that they use one when provided, and 
in cold weather will not voluntarily wet them- 
selves. When they do bathe, their coats get 
very dirty. The usual practice adopted is to 
hose-pipe them each morning, after which they 
receive a liberal supply of clean sawdust for 
drying. To prevent their slipping on the ice, 
Nature has provided them with hair on their 
foot pads, and from time to time it is an impor- 
tant part of their hygiene that the feet be 
thoroughly cleaned to avoid lameness and 
remove filth. The “caked” hair may require 
clipping away. Excessive staining of the fur in 
the anal region, or unthriftiness, may reveal on 
enquiry the existence of parasitic infestation. 
They are subjects, too, of Trichina spiralis. 
Ophthalmia, resulting from injury by the claws 
of other animals, may require veterinary atten- 
tion, whilst in-growing claws (of the hind limbs 
particularly) are common, by reason of the fact 
that the animal's pivoting on the posterior 
limbs does not cause sufficient wear. 

THe Brown Bear (Ursus arctos).—When 
handled at close quarters he is usually muzzled. 
During some part of the show one invariably 
sees the animal drinking from a_ bottle. The 
liquid is nearly always milk, of which they are 
particularly fond, and the sweeter it is made 
the better, but as this fluid trickles over the 
muzzles it is as well to make sure that the 
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leather-work is kept supple to avoid = skin 
abrasion. Care should be taken when passing 
cages in confined spaces because all bears seem 
to have an uneannily long reach. To avoid 
these accidents it is customary to fix gauze wire 
outside the bars. Although he is carnivorous, 
(he sometimes gets the horse fat which lions do 
not want), he is not fed heavily with meat 
owing to the unpleasant scent resulting. Bread 
is a favourite food and carrots up to 10 Ib. 

THe HIMALAYAN (Selenarctos tibetanus) is the 
black bear with the chevron marking on the 
breast. Newbiggin! ascribes him to the forested 
regions of Eastern Tibet and draws attention 
to his powerful jaws, in view of the fact that 
he is a vegetarian. He is smaller than the two 
others mentioned and a cage housing two 
animals aged six and eight years measured 
6ft. by 38ft. by 2ft. Gin.; another, with two 
animals of ages three and four years, was 
5ft. by 2 ft. Tin. by 3 ft. 


THe ELEPHANT, THE Probosidea (Elephas 
africanus AND maximus) 

The African is the largest of living land 
animals and his value lies in his ivory as 
supplied by his tushes (his only incisor teeth). 
Steel’s work!! may be referred to by those 
interested in dentition. The African is con- 
sidered too difficult to handle, although the 
ancient Romans used him. T have seen both 
bull and cow performing in this country. Some- 
times called Loxodor africanus, he comes from 
south of the Sahara and the reason he is not 
seen as often as is the Asiatic, lies probably in 
the fact that he is the scarcer of the two and 
as he is not captured except when very young, 
hand rearing is troublesome. He has the larger 
ears, the more receding forehead, and the back 
is concave, whilst the tip of his trunk has upper 
and lower lips of about equal length. 

The Asiatic from Ceylon, Borneo, Sumatra 
and oftenest called “ the Indian,” is the species 
nearly always seen performing. He has the 
smaller tusks, the lesser ears, the more acute 
angle at the forehead; his highest point is his 
back and he has a finger-like protrusion only 
on the upper side of the end of his trunk. 
1 have seen only the female used, due probably 
to the fact that the male on attaining maturity 
is subject to periodical paroxysms of excite- 
ment—a feature which seems to have some 
connection with sexual functions and is termed 
“musth.” These periods may last from a few 
days to months, when there is unusual conges- 
tion of the temporal glands and a secretion the 
consistence of coal tar exudes from ducts on 
both temples to cover an area of skin about 
four inches square. An Indian, when young, 
will cost about £500, a full-grown animal will 
fetch £1,000. Evans! divides them into young 
animals at 25 to 30, full-grown at 35 to 45, 
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middle-aged at 45 to 50, and declining at 50 to 
60 years. One can distinguish between a young, 
full-grown and a very old one by his general 
appearance, forehead, ears, eyes, trunk and 
tail. A most ready way of forming an approxi- 
mate idea is by the amount of ‘turnover ” of 
the upper edge of the ear. Evans gives an 
average of height at the shoulder for 300 males 
as 7Tft. 10}in. and for 100 females 7 ft. 53 in. 
In good condition at 30 years he will weigh 
2 tons 14 cwt. The species will grow at the rate 
of about six inches per annum and they breed 
every two-and-a-half to three years. The calves 
are weaned at two to three years. The period 
of gestation varies, it being about 18 calendar 
months for the female calf and about 22 
‘alendar months for the male offspring. At 
two days Sanderson! gives the weight of a calf 
as 200 Ib. on the average. The trunk of the calf 
is short, which enables him better to grasp the 
teats between the fore-legs of the dam. The 
approach to elephants should be made from the 
side and kicks from hind legs both forward 
and to the rear watched for. 

Management.—Daily grooming is accom- 
plished by the use of steel wire brushes, and 
bi-annually (usually in March and September) 
the skin is oiled, after which grooming is tem- 
porarily suspended for the eight following days. 
For this skin lubrication, neatsfoot oil is com- 
monly used, but some prefer the fat melted 
from the region surrounding the horse’s kidney 
or from the tissues attached to the ligamentum 
nuchae. From time to time it becomes necessary 
to file back the integument which grows down 
over the toe-nails, so-called. This skin encroach- 
ment seems to be the more marked towards the 
lateral edges of the horn and at the same time 
the hoof-horn itself receives some paring and 
search is made for “picked-up” nails. Contrary 
to what might be expected from a consideration 
of his natural habitat, hay and oats are the 
best ingredients in the diet to impart ‘ body ” 
and “ bloom.” Meadow hay is always preferred 
to the coarser clover hay, two trusses of which 
may each day be comfortably cleared by a 
full-grown beast. His oat ration per head per 
day works out at about 19 lb., with a similar 
quantity of bran, about 9 lb. of carrots (of 
which they are extremely fond) and about 5 Ib. 
of loaf sugar. When not on the road they may 
receive no oats for five days in the week, when 
the bran ration then reaches 33 1b. The young 
animals clear about the same quantity of the 
cereal and offal, with about 4 cwt. of hay per 
capi + daily. Sometimes bread (22 1-lb. loaves), 
with three trusses of hay is given, say, for a 
ten-years-of-age animal. 

Disabilities —It is a normal thing to find a 
moist secretion around and above the nails, as 
will be readily seen if sawdust is thrown on to 
these parts. This secretion must not be con- 
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fused with an _ offensive discharge from 
beneath the nails. Parasitic infestation may be 
met with (Ascaris lenchoptera) and anthrax 


must not be forgotten. “ Stumpy ” tails are the 
result of a progressive ulceration, whilst 
abscess may be seen at the point of the elbow. 


THE EQUINES 

These have comprised, of course, the horse, 
mule and zebra. 

Horses.— Breeds seen have varied from the 
Arabian, Polish, German, Austrian, Belgian, 
Russian, Irish and cob to ponies and Shetlands, 

The Ring.—The universally accepted diameter 
of a circus ring is 18 metres, to within half-a- 
metre more or less (about 44 feet)—a range to 
which all are trained to work. In the larger 
places the foundation is of clay mixed with 
sawdust, which varies in depth according to 
the flooring of the premises, This clay is over- 
laid with the top spit from a clay district, 
which should contain a fair amount of fibre for 
binding, and to erect and clear this the cost is 
about £15. On the music hall stage they may 
work in a ring of 25 ft. in diameter, when thick 
cocoanut matting is used to take the jarring 
and provide footing. 

Of the horses, several types used in perform- 
ance are so well known as regards their 
breeding that special mention should be made 
of them by name—as, for instance, the Arab, 
the Trakehner, the Lippizana, the Pinsgauer, 
and so on, but time admits of my taking only 
two of these. 

The Trakehner comes exclusively from a 
special region in East Prussia, where the re- 
modelling of the present-day stock dates back 
some 200 years. These Ost-Preussen horses 
originated by crossing the English Thorough- 
bred with the local animal and are easily 
recognised if only by the brand marks on the 
near thigh. According as to whether he is 
offspring of mare and stallion registered in the 
First or Second East Prussian Stud Book, he 
is branded respectively with double elk-antler 
and single elk-antler with bow. The photo- 
graphs [exhibited] will show the types of these 
different animals better than a lengthy descrip- 
tion. 

The Lippisana is the horse we find used as 
subject by the renowned painter Velasquez and 
depicted by weavers in the Gobelin tapestries, 
As far back as 1700 the Imperial Riding School 
of Vienna specialised in the training of horses 
primarily as war-chargers. Until the break-up 
of the Hapsburg dynasty these horses never 
left the Court Riding School at the Hofburg, 
but subsequéntly a breeding establishment 
started at Lippiza, near Trieste. In Vienna the 
school is named “ Die Spanische Reitschule,” 
because these Lippizanas originally came from 
Spanish and Moorish stock into which a pure 
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Arab strain was introduced about 100 years 
ago. These horses, too, are significantly branded. 

Taken as a whole, the horses may be the 
better considered, perhaps, according to the 
class of work they do, and which, after all, 
decides the type of animal found the more 
suitable. The nature of the work falls broadly 
into one or another of such categories as Haute 
Keole, liberty, vault and odd yarieties of trick 
performance. 

For the High School Act he may be a Polish, 
Irish, Spanish or Viennese horse. He needs to 
be clever at changing feet at the canter, 
sensitive to knee grip and leg movement of his 
rider, not always have too “ soft” a mouth, but, 
above all, active. Except at initial training, a 
“one man” horse usually, he is seen often to 
reach considerable age. Single colours are pre- 
ferred and he is mostly undocked, unclipped 
and shod. He may be entire, and except when 
no bridle is used, is invariably ridden with a 
double bit. Since his rider is a horseman, spurs 
are skilfully carried and usually his size and 
“bone” are commensurate with the weight 
earried, or perhaps more often above that 
required, for the reason that he looks the better 
in the ring. 

The horse, when used for liberty is, as the 
word implies, seldom handled after once being 
led to a ring entrance. He is nearly always of 
foreign breeding, such as a Trakehner, a 
Lippizana (which has failed to come up to the 
required standard of “ bone’), a Polish, a pure 
Arab or, the more commonly seen recently, an 
Anglo-Arah. Other liberty horses are Royal 
Creams and, of course, Shetlands. The liberty 
horse is nearly always unshod and unclipped ; 
he may be either a gelding or a stallion: mares 
are never seen. Usually grouped according to 
colour, the common number used for the act is 
16 in the larger circuses. Moving in line, this 
number comfortably fills the ring circumference 
and side by side fits the diameter. Any number, 
of course, may be used from 4 to 50. 

The vault, ring or rosin (corrupted from the 
resin used on his back) horse may be a Belgian 
draught animal or a Pinsgauer, The require- 
ment is for a broad back and loins as well as 
good “bone.” I have counted eight persons on 
one animal. He needs be “ steady ’—a reason 
why animals over seven are preferred—but for 
some acts his pace may be a fast one, when 
slighter horses are used. If, of course, one 
counts the number of rounds he does and works 
a simple sum, realises short 
distance he covers. I find the artists finish 
their trick after about six rounds’ when, 
after a stop, the horse completes another six 
rounds, and so on. It is not the distance 
covered so much as the jarring he receives 
from alighting riders which wears him more, 
perhaps, than does the work done by any of the 


other horses. He always works in an anti- 
clockwise direction, so that it is an important 
point that, when at exercise, he should be 
circled in the opposite way in order that his 
off-side muscles may receive their due develop- 
ment. A condition preferred by owners to be 
ealled “ring lameness” will be oftenest seen 
affecting the animal’s near-side limbs. As I 
had recently to restrain from performing an 
aged animal showing this form of lameness in 
both fore and hind near limbs, and the owner 
decided on destroying him, I have brought along 
the animal’s coronary and suffraginis bones for 
your inspection. [Exhibited.] From what has 
been said regarding his invariable direction of 
eantering at work, the specimens may be of 
interest as showing the result of articular 
erosion on the left area and exostosis of the 
near bones. Except in the case of horses, asses 
and mules from Ireland, the Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man, the animals from other 
countries are admitted subject to the conditions 
mentioned in the Importation of Horses, Asses 
and Mules (Great Britain) Order of 1921. 


THE Zesra.—Of these, two kinds have been 
seen, viz., granti and chapmani. Grant’s zebra 
is the more fully striped of these two and comes 
chiefly from Tanganyika Territory, whilst in 
Chapman’s the stripes tend to disappear from 
the legs, the hind quarters show “ shadow 
stripes,” and he is found in South-west Africa. 
They keep their “baby coats” well over the 
twelve first months of life, during the whole of 
which time the zebra may not be sufficiently 
tractable to groom. Besides being ridden and 
driven, he may be seen at liberty working in a 
group of six. Born upon, and accustomed as he 
is to, such hard ground, it is not surprising 
that the steel-like texture of his hoof is the 
hardest of horns to pare. In the zebra lame- 
ness is most often the result of kicking. 

Bovines.—The only beast I have seen 
was a young unrung Shorthorn bull bred in the 
county of Cambridgeshire and used at liberty. 
Being at one time in a foot-and-mouth infected 
area, his movement from the premises needed 
licensing. 


THE Sea Lion (Otaria stelleri) 


This pinniped is included because he is so 
commonly met with. He is nearly always of 
the Californian variety (Zalophus californianus), 
his habitat being from Bering Straits down’ to 
the Californian seaboard. Another type (one 
only of which I have seen) is the “ Steller” 
animal, distinguished from the latter by his 
pole. Both sexes are used, the male showing 
the more sharply elevated frontal profile, the 
female possessing the flatter forehead, finer 
build and the more nervous temperament. They 
are captured quite young and will continue to 
grow, even in captivity, to over twelve years of 
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age. At two years of age they weigh about 
130 Ib. and cost each about £35 untrained. 
Although some will not resent handling by the 
stranger, they can inflict nasty tooth wounds. 
Shedding of the coat seems to occur but once 
annually, and this phenomenon may last from 
July into August. The fur will come away 
easily in the hand and may be seen in the 
water or on the sides of the swim tank. The 
appearance of the animal is very striking, as 
considerable areas become denuded, but it is 
not patchy and soon the darker pile of the new 
coat shows through. The occurrence of this is 
expressly mentioned because it is a_ very 
common experience to find hairless patches 
which are due either to the rubbing of the 
animal, or to his striking the side of the tank. 
Indeed, it is not easy to find many swimmers 
which do not show these rubbed areas, but in 
them the fur is broken in patches which persist 
particularly on the breast, region of the pole 
and rump. It is only by foree that some go 
into the water, and the finest coat that I have 
yet seen was in an animal which was only 
bathed and did not swim. From my measure- 
ment of a large number of tanks, I find the 
average for one to hold one to three sea lions 
of about nine years of age, to work out at: 
length 5ft., width 4ft., height 2 ft. 6in., with 
a depth of water of 18in. Unless the water 
becomes very foul, it is changed but once daily, 
and, according to the particular fancy of the 
owner, either sea salt or common salt is added 
once or twice or on every day in the week. 
Some use no salt. Opportunity is taken of 
using sea water when on_ the coast. 
Feeding.—A grown animal takes well over a 
stone of fish per day, when the proportion is 
often herrings 6 to white fish 8. They seem 
to prefer the dark-meated fish, but herrings 
given alone are too fattening. Mackerel is given 
in equal parts with herring. Whiting is a great 
favourite, whilst small haddocks are occasion- 
ally fed. A sudden change from the one kind 
of fish fed to the other may cause a temporary 
laxative effect, a condition which may also be 
found when the whole fish is given. Almost 
invariably, however, the gut and head are 
discarded and the fish thoroughly washed. The 
chief object of gutting is to avoid ingestion 
of foreign bodies and the transmission of 
parasites. De-frosting by keeping in water for 
four hours is always practised when necessary. 
Sea lions drink very little water. 
Disabilities —A gastritis with diarrhoea will 
persist for three days after feeding frozen fish, 
and salted sardines have been known to cause 
death. The sea lion is the host of the nematode 
genus Anisakis and Contracaecum and of the 
cestode Diphyllobothrium, besides intestinal 
Acanthocephalides, liver flukes and lung mites. 
Corneal opacity and conjunctivitis are not 
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uncommonly met with—the former may be due 
to physical injury; the latter, I sometimes 
think, may arise from ammoniacal fermenta- 
tion resulting from foul swim water. Pneumonia 
may occur and asphyxia has resulted from neck 
incarceration through an improperly-fixed door. 
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[Nearly all of the photo-prints which were 
now passed through the epidiascope had been 
loaned to Captain Leyshon through the courtesy, 
either of Captain Bertram W. Mills or of Messrs. 
Carl Hagenbeck, Ltd., of Stellingen, Hamburg. 
The prints were shown to illustrate certain 
points mentioned in the paper, such as _ the 
different types of chimpanzee, lion, tiger, bear, 
elephant, horse, zebra, etc., methods of training 
and exhibition, certain equipment used, brand 
marks of horses, young animals, care of the foot 
in the elephant, etc.] 


The prodigious activities of a hen belonging 
to Signor Vincenzo Massa, of Cerignola, in the 
province of Bari, are reported by a Florence 
newspaper. This hen, presented to Signor Massa 
by a poor woman on January 28th, has laid 122 
eggs in 40 days, with a maximum of twelve 
eggs in a single day. The meritorious fowl is 
of native breed and normal size, and the eggs, 
for size, content, and hardness of shell, are all 
equally normal. 

The council of the R.S.P.C.A. has decided to 

offer a reward of £500 to anyone giving informa- 


tion leading to a conviction for cock fighting. 
Hitherto the reward offered has been £100. 
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Attested Herds 


N the Milk Act of 1934, provision was made 
in Section 9 for the expenditure of £750,000 
“with the object of securing as far as 
practicable that the milk supplied for human 
consumption in Kngland or in Scotland as the 
case may be, is pure and free from the 
infection of any disease.” The Section further 
provided for the expenditure to be spread over 
a period of four consecutive years beginning on 
February Ist, 19385, which was the appointed 
day in England and Wales, as well as in 
Scotland, 

The arrangements made by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and approved by the Treasury for 
the purposes of Section 9 of the Act were 
embodied in a Scheme for the establishment of 
Attested Herds under conditions governed by 
the Ministry. The rules in regard to qualifica- 
tion for admission to the Register of Attested 
Herds, provide that the owner must satisfy the 
Ministry that he is a producer registered under 
the Milk Marketing Scheme and secondly, that 
his complete herd has been submitted to a 
tuberculin test on two occasions with an interval 
of not less than six months, and not more than 
twelve months, between the tests without any 
reactors being found at either of these two 
tests. The certificate of Attestation is also 
conditional on strict rules being observed in 
regard to the regulation of the movement of 
eattle to and from the premises, and in regard 
to fencing, ete. 

Provision is made in the Scheme for the 
payment of a bonus of 1d. per gallon for all 
milk sold from Attested Herds through the 
Milk Marketing Board, 


The conditions imposed are, no doubt, 
admirable in theory, but the poor response to 
the Scheme is an indication of the practical 
difliculties involved in its operation in _ its 
existing form. Doubtless the present arrange- 
ments have served a useful purpose from an 
experimental point of view, but the experiment, 
with the present conditions laid down, appears 
to us to have been carried on for an 
unnecessarily long period when it is borne in 
mind that two years have elapsed since the 
appointed day, and the Treasury grant is only 
for a period of four consecutive years, 
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In the last official return issued by the 
Ministry on January 3lst, 19387, 208 herds, 
comprising 7,944 animals—.e., 0°125 per cent. 
of the total cattle population (six-and-a-half 
million)—in England and Wales appeared on 
the Register and 256, comprising 21,025 animals 
—i.e., 16 per cent. of the total cattle popula- 
tion (1,818,494)—in Scotland. In Seotland the 
progress Was more marked than in England and 
Wales, and evidently the Attested Herds there 
are much larger, but the Scottish Scheme has 
been amended to proyide more inducements for 
the owner in Scotland to have his herd attested 
and, incidentally, the general practitioner has 
been given a much greater interest in the 
Scheme. 

It was expected that ere now, the rules in 
regard to Attested Herds in England would 
have been amended, but although alterations 
have been promised for many months, no 
headway is being made. Conditions are different 
on each side of the Border. In England and 
Wales, the exemption of producers holding 
Tuberculin Tested Licences from the Milk 
Marketing Scheme has been an important factor 
in stimulating the production of Tuberculin 
Tested milk. Producers of Tuberculin Tested 
milk who can find a market for their milk 
outside the Board, have no levies to pay and 
find it more profitable to carry on in this way, 
rather than to register with the Board and 
attempt to qualify for an Attested Herd 
Certificate. The levies are substantial and 
exceed the bonus of 2d. per gallon which a 
milk producer whose herd is Attested can obtain 
from the 1d. bonus provided by the Ministry 
and the additional 1d. paid by the Milk 
Marketing Board provided the producer has 
qualified for an Accredited licence from the 
local authority. It is true that the producer 
can have his herd Attested without the 
payment of any levies, but in that case he 
cannot claim the bonus. Apart from the 
practical difficulties surrounding the Scheme, 
there is, therefore, no great incentive for a 
milk producer who holds a Tuberculin Tested 
Licence to have his herd “ Attested.” 

The inclusion in the Milk Marketing Scheme 
of all producers licensed to sell Tuberculin 
Tested milk is under consideration by a Special 
Committee, and no doubt the delay in reaching 
a decision in this direction is delaying the 
amendment of the Attested Herd Scheme by 
the Ministry in England and Wales, This delay 
vitally affects the profession as a whole, because 
we are likely to be judged at the end of the 
four years on the results obtained and the 
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use made of funds to the extent of £750,000 
voted for the cleaning up of the herds in this 
country. 


In view of the amendments made in the 
Scottish Scheme and the progress made there, 
we cannot believe the difficulties encountered 
in making similar amendments for England and 
Wales are insurmountable. 


A further disquieting feature in the Scheme 
was elicited by a question in the House of 
Commons a year ago, when it was stated by 
the Minister that a sum of £9,600 had been 
spent in administering the Scheme, when the 
total number of herds Attested was only 65 
(22 of which had been previously licensed for 
the sale of Tuberculin Tested milk, under the 
Milk (Special Designations) Order), whilst the 
amount paid to producers in respect of the 
premium of 1d. per gallon was only £715. From 
this information, it appears that the 
administrative cost per herd is on a high level 
and not commensurate with the results obtained. 


The time is running short and we sincerely 
hope that the long-promised amendments to 
the Scheme will be forthcoming immediately, 
and that the profession will be given an 
opportunity to show by the results obtained at 
the end of four years, that some substantial 
measure of progress in the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis is possible with adequate 
funds available, and with a really practical 
scheme which will secure’ effective 
co-operation of both farmers and veterinary 
surgeons. 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION DANCE 


This function, organised by the Students’ 
Representative Council, was held in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Glasgow, on the night of Friday, March 12th, 
1937, and proved an unqualified success, although 
the wintry conditions which prevailed prevented 
many guests from attending. The “ gallant five 
hundred,” however, who braved the elements 
spent a memorably enjoyable evening. 

Amongst the more notable guests present were 
Mr. H. Murdoch, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, Mrs. Marshall, also of the Board of 
Governors, Professor John Lindsay, of the 
Department of Physiology, Professor John 
Duncan, of the Department of Chemistry, and 
Mrs. Robb. Dr. Whitehouse, the Principal, 


unfortunately was unable to attend. 

The deepest thanks of the Students’ Represen- 
tative Council are due to Mr. W. E. Bennie, the 
Treasurer, to whose untiring and unselfish efforts 
the success of the evening was entirely due. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Fractures of Axis, Atlas and 
Zygoma in a Racing Grey- 
hound, with Recovery 


JAS. K. BATEMAN, B.sSc., M.R.C.V.S., 
and 
D. C. PHILLIPS, M.r.c.v.s. 
Tur Hook, Norruaw, Herts. 


Subject.—Brindled four 


years old. 


racing greyhound, 


History.—During a race a_ violent collision 
occurred between six dogs which resulted in 
this subject being left lying on the course. 
When picked up and examined he was found to 
be in intense pain in the facial and cervical 
regions, and the whole of the musculature was 
in a state of rigidity. X-ray examination 
revealed the multiple fractures described above, 
and dislocations involving the occipito-atlantal 
and atlanto-axial joints. Extensive swelling 
occurred on the face and lips within twelve 
hours, and there was much discoloration of the 
eyelids and lips. 


Treatment. — Under nembutal anaesthesia 
efforts were made to reduce the dislocations, 
and rigid support to the neck was applied by 
means of plaster of paris bandages and paste- 
board collars. The facial region was treated by 
application of hot compresses followed by 
gentle massage. 


Course.—Recovery was uneventful. In 14 
days the greyhound was able to stand up and 
move about, and in three weeks the collars 
were removed. In four weeks he was allowed 
to run about in a small paddock, and in three 
months he was able to run a trial. Since he 
was unable to attain his*former speed by that 
time—he ran about one-and-a-half seconds 
slower than before over 500 yards flat—he was 
considered by his owner to be an uneconomic 
proposition, and to our regret he was given 
away as a pet. 


Remarks.—The case is noteworthy for the 
rapidity of the recovery and for the fact that, 
after recovery, there was little external 
evidence of the damage which had been done 
to the underlying structures. Mobility of the 
neck was only slightly impaired and the heavy 
brindled markings served to mask the slight 
lateral deviation. 


The radiographs (overleaf) show the extent 
of the damage. 
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Lamb Dysentery’’ in a 
Foal 
R. F. MONTGOMERIE, B.Sc., Pu.D., F.R.C.V.S., 
and 
W. T. ROWLANDS, M.R.C.v.S., D.V.S.M. 


ScHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
Nortu WALES, BANGOR 


On July 14th, 1936, Mr. W. Hall Savage, 
M.R.C.V.S., brought to this laboratory a portion 
of the small intestine of a foal and provided 
us with the following history. 

A Shire mare foaled a filly foal at grass on 
June 13th. About three weeks later the foal 
was observed eating the faeces of its dam and, 
since it appeared somewhat off colour it was 
brought into a box. It remained indoors with 
the mare for two days when it appeared quite 
normal and was turned out to grass in a 
_ different field. Five days later, July 13th, it 
was found obviously unwell in the late after- 
noon and Mr. Savage saw it about 5 p.m. 
Evidence of abdominal pain was very evident 
and the respirations were much accelerated. 
There was a marked diarrhoea, a temperature 
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of 105° F. and severe sweating. The foal had 
become very weak but was able to stand when 
raised to its feet. There were spasms of acute 
abdominal pain alternating with periods of 
dullness. The condition of the foal deteriorated 
so rapidly that death occurred before any 
attempt to relieve the symptoms could be made. 

A post-mortem examination was made at once 
and the only abnormality was an acute conges- 
tion of the small intestine throughout its 
length with numerous discrete ulcers of the 
mucous membrane. A _ portion of the small 
intestine was brought to the laboratory early 
on the following day and the similarity between 
the conditien it exhibited and the characteristic 
lesions of lamb dysentery was striking. 

The examination of wet smears did not 
reveal any protozoal parasites but in stained 
smears large Gram-positive bacilli were very 
numerous. The surface of three of the ulcers 
was sterilised by the application of a_ hot 
spatula, carefully scraped with a sterile scalpel 
and smears prepared from the underlying 
tissue showed large Gram-positive bacilli in 
considerable numbers. Tubes of Robertson’s 
meat broth were inoculated from this site and 
gave an early gassing growth. These cultures 
were plated on blood agar and, on incubation 
anaerobically, numerous haemolytic colonies of 
stout Gram-positive bacilli were obtained. By 
alternate meat broth cultivation and blood agar 
plating an apparently pure culture was obtained 
which caused stormy fermentation of milk. On 
this evidence the bacilli were tentatively 
accepted as of the welch group and bottles of 
Robertson’s meat broth inoculated for toxin 
production. Each of the cultures obtained from 
the three sites produced toxin of the Cl, welchii, 
C type during the early period (16 hours) of 
growth, a mixture of the C and D type when 
tested at three days and the D type only at 
ten days. The type of Cl. welchii in each of 
these cultures was, therefore, accepted as 
Cl, welchii type B (the lamb dysentery bacillus). 

Cl. welchii type B has only been isolated from 
cases of lamb dysentery and from soil from 
lamb dysentery farms and this appears to be 
the first record of its isolation from an equine 
source, 

The farm on which this foal was born is 
particularly well isolated since it is the home 
farm of an estate and all the land is enclosed 
by a high wall. It is moderately heavily stocked 
with sheep. The field on which this foal was 
dropped lies close to the buildings and is one 
on which sheep are often fed. During the early 
spring of 1936 it carried some ewes with young 
lambs among which there were no losses. The 
field in which the fatal illness commenced was, 
at that time, moderately heavily stocked with 
ewes, purchased the previous September, with 
young lambs at foot. There were no lamb 
losses which would lead one to suspect the 
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existence of lamb dysentery either there or on 
other parts of the farm. It is known, however, 
that typical pulpy kidney disease, due _ to 
Cl. welchii, type D, does cause loss among lambs 
three to eight weeks old, 


Poisoning by Strychnine 
A. L. THOMPSON, M.R.c.v.s. 
LONDON 

The following account of his experience with 
strychnine was recently given the writer by : 
farmer friend in New Zealand. The incident 
is related here because it indicates a state of 
affairs quite contrary to the general conception 
of what takes place during strychnine convul- 
sions, 

The method of destroying rabbits in New 
Zealand—on which most reliance is placed—is 
laying strychnined carrots. The strychnine, 
which is imported by the Government packed 
in ounce bottles, is sold to farmers and trappers 
for the purpose of keeping the rabbit pest in 
check, and is usually mixed with icing sugar 
and water before being put on the carrot bait. 

It was during this mixing process—for which 
the farmer in question was foolish enough to 
use his hand instead of a piece of stick or 
other article—that an almost fatal dose of 
strychnine gained entrance to his system 
through cuts and skin cracks on his fingers. 

The first thing this farmer noticed was a 
slight constriction of the chest, which passed 
off quickly. Soon, however, another similar 
constriction occurred; this time including 
muscles of the shoulders and upper arms. He 
at once realised what was the matter, but 
thinking it was only a slight absorption—and 
not wishing to alarm his wife—he went to a 
whare or hut some distance away towards the 
back of the farm, lit a fire, wrapped himself in 
blankets and lay down in the bunk. 

By now the convulsions were becoming more 
frequent and were affecting all his muscles. 
A little later he was having a fit, about every 
five minutes, of such intensity that he became 
absolutely rigid. He was now unable to leave 
the hut to procure help. Gradually’ the 


frequency and severity of the fits decreased,- 


until they stopped altogether, but in the mean- 
time, a period of about four hours had elapsed. 

His sensations during the earlier and later 
mild spasms were a_ tightening of muscles, 
commencing at the chest, and spreading all 
through the muscular system. At the apex of 
each spasm, there was a tingling sensation in 
the finger tips and toes. The most interesting 
point of the experience, however, was the fact 
that at no time, even at the apex of the spasms, 
or during the worst spasm of all, was there 
the least trace of pain. He was questioned 


| 


closely about this, but was positive that the 
only sensation—apart from rigidity and extreme 
difficulty in breathing during the apex of the 
spasms in the worst period—was this tingling 
in the fingers and toes, which in itself he 
maintained was not unpleasant. 

The writer, in common with many others, 
used to consider that the muscular spasm 
arising from an overdose of strychnine was 
accompanied by intense pain; and to watch 
a dog poisoned by strychnine seemed always to 
contirm this impression. In view of the farmer’s 
experience recounted above, however, the writer 
now holds a different opinion altogether, and 
is quite satisfied that, although a strychnined 
dog is a most distressing sight, the animal 
experiences no pain whatsoever. Some degree 
of asphyxiation will, of course, be present 
during the very apex of a spasm. Therefore, 
the increased respirations which follow each 
spasm, instead of being an indication of pain 
as is so often thought, are in reality due to an 
increase in the CO, concentration in the blood 
during the period of impeded respiration. 

Thus, as a method of destroying animals, it 
would appear that strychnine cannot be ruled 
out wholly on the score of cruelty. It only 
becomes distressing to onlookers if the dose is 
not immediately fatal to the animal. As a 
means of controlling wild rabbits, strychnine 
is, therefore, far more humane than such 
methods as traps or phosphorised grain. The 
rabbits receive a fatal dose, and drop in their 
tracks. They do not move again. 


PIG PRODUCTION 


A statement issued by the Bacon Development 
Board brings out some interesting points about 
the expansion of the pig industry in recent years. 
Bacon production has been practically doubled 
since 1933, and the British share of the bacon 
market has increased from 15 to 20 per cent. 
There are 25 per cent. more pigs on British 
farms than the highest number recorded before 
1933. It is pointed owt that when a pig is 
cured in this country not only a hundredweight 
of bacon is produced. In addifion, 44 Ib. of 
edible by-products are available for consumption 
as sausages, pork pies, lard, and brawn and 7 Ib. 
of cattle food and fertiliser are produced. Most 
of the food consumed by pigs in. this country 
is imported. The manurial residue left on the 
land from this pig food is worth from 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. a pig, and it is reckoned that the manurial 
value which pigs now yield annually to the soil 
of Great Britain from imported feedingstuffs may 
be assessed at £1,000,000. 


of a Kerry Hill ewe belonging to Mr. T. LI. 
Harries, Pilroath, Llanstephan. The ewe has had 
four lambs this year, four last year and five two 


years ago. 


Thirteen lambs in three years is the record 
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ABSTRACTS 


| Observations on the Use of Bulboeapnine as a 
Soporifie in Horses. AmApon, R. S., and 
Craice, A. H. (1936.) J. Amer. Vet. Med. Ass. 
88. 6. 737-754. (8 tables, 1 fig., 15 refs.) ] 
The drug employed in these experiments was 

bulbocapnine hydrochloride - (Merck), an alka- 

loid derivative of Corydalis cava. The latter is 

a crude drug formerly of some importance in 

veterinary medicine. The experiments had as 

their object the development of an_ efficient 
sedative for equine practice. The preparation 
was first employed on a number of normal 
horses in varying doses and either alone or in 
combination with morphia. Five hundred mgs. 
of a 10 per cent. solution injected subcutane- 
ously produced symptoms of lethargy and 
somnolence in 10 or 15 minutes, the effects 
lasting up to an hour. The depth of the hypnotic 
action was suflicient to prevent the animals 
being roused by loud and unusual noises. No 
attempt was made to lie down, The drug was 
then tried out on a number of horses in a 


hospital clinic, the cases chosen including those * 


of colic, tetanus, azoturia and laryngotomy in 
the standing position. While it was found that 
the restlessness and pain of colic and azoturia 
were allayed almost completely, the drug proved 
disappointing when used as a_ narcotic for 
operations, its effects being too readily dissi- 
pated and the animals roused by any painful 
procedure. 
C.D. 


| Intra-synovial Injections in the Diagnosis and 

Treatment of Foot Lameness in the Horse. 

(Trans. title.) Marcenac and Carnus, (1936.) 

Bull. Acad. vét. France. 9. 5. 2938-298. (38 

graphs, 2 refs.) } 

In continuation of their previous work on the 
treatment of lameness in the horse by the use 
of local anaesthetics, the authors carried out a 
series of experiments in which injection was 
made direct into the diarthrosis of the coffin 
joint. Access was obtained by extending the 
foot, locating the position of the pyramidal 
process of the third phalanx and inserting a 
needle at the coronet in an oblique and down- 
ward direction through the middle line of the 
extensor pedis. Free flow of synovia indicated 
penetration of the joint capsule. *Scurocaine, 
2:0 per cent., in doses of 10 ¢.c., was the drug 
usually employed. 

In its diagnostic réle the authors find this 
method superior to nerve blocking. They recom- 
mend its use in all cases of lameness of obscure 
origin, particularly those in which objective or 
radiological indications are indefinite. They 
also claim a curative value for the procedure. 
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Of twelve horses showing long-standing foot 
lameness subjected to treatment in this manner, 
three were restored to full usefulness following 
a single injection. 
C. D. 
* * * . * 


|The Comparative Value of Evipan and 

Narcosol* as Anaestheties for the Horse. 

(Trans, title.) Vevu, H., Wry_anp, H., and 

Sartuou, J. (1936.) Bull. Acad. vét. France. 9. 

1. 72-73. (1 ref.) ] 

With a view to obtaining an exact estimate of 
the relative value of evipan and narcosol as 
anaesthetics for the horse, the authors carried 
out a series of experiments with these drugs. 
The results obtained may be summarised as 
follows: Narcosis was more slowly induced 
with narcosol than with evipan. On the other 
hand, once produced, narcosis was more pro- 


found, more regular and more lasting with 
narcosol, in some cases recovery of animals 


from the effects being inconveniently delayed. 
The palpebral reflex was less constantly shown 
with narcosol. The’ effect respiration 
appeared to be the same with the two drugs, 
but on the heart narcosol had a more marked 
effect. Evipan appeared to be the drug of choice 
for operations of short duration, whereas in 
circumstances calling for prolonged anaesthesia 
harcosol appeared preferable. The individual 
idiosyncrasies of the horses experimented with 
were constant, irrespective of which drug was 
employed. 
Cc. D. 


*We are indebted to Dr. Darrou, of the Society 
Rhéne-Poulenc, for the following information 
concerning scurocaine and narcosol. 

Scurocaine is a Rhéne-Poulene product similar 
to the German novocaine: as a_ substitute for 
cocaine, it is, however, more powerful and much 
less toxic. It belongs to the amino-ether-benzoic 
group and the use of the product has been 
reviewed in Commentaires Thérapeutiques des 
Cahiers de Médecine Vétérinaire, No. 8, August- 
September, 1936. This agent is used in local 
and regional anaesthesia, and full particulars of 
its employment and posology are obtainable from 
a pamphlet “Mémento Thérapeutique” issued 
by the Society Rh6éne-Poulenc. 

Narcosol (etho-butyl-ethyl-barbiturate [Rhdéne- 
Poulenc] is used intravenously for promoting 
general anaesthesia in horses, being a derivative 
of malonyl-urea. It is used only for horses, and 
for dogs and cats another barbiturate—soneryl- 
sodium—is recommended. The product has been 
the subject of the following articles:— 

L. PANisseT and E. Grasset. Contribution a 
etude chez le chien des actions toxiques et 
narcotiques d’un dérivé de la malonylurée, 
acide etho 2-butyl-éthylbarbiturique. Bull. Acad. 
vél. France, February 7th, 1935. 

MARCENAC, CARNUS and Compy. Anesthésie 
générale du cheval a létho-butyl-éthyl-barbit- 
urigue. Bull. Acad. vél. France, February 21st, 
1935.—£ditor. 
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[A Method of Treating Entropion. Frick, E. J. 
(1936.) J. Amer. Vet. Med. Ass. 89, 2. 212-213. 
(1 fig.) ] 

By the subcutaneous injection of sterile heavy 
mineral oil the author claims to have avoided 
the radical operation for entropion. 

Satisfactory results have been obtained in a 
colt, a calf and nine dogs, including four Chows. 


OUR * ELIGIBLE APARTMENTS ” 


LINK WitH LONDON MEpDICcAL HISTORY 


In the March 3rd issue of the Medical Press 
and Circular there is revealed the interesting 
coincidence that No, 2, Verulam Buildings, which 
for seven years past has housed the N.V.M.A., 
and from which our departure to 36, Gordon 
Square is imminent, furnished the first quarters 
to be rented by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. This information is con- 
tained—and illustrated by a period photograph 
of the building—in the most recent contribution 
to the series of articles appearing in the journal 
mentioned, on “ British Medical Societies: their 
early history and development,” in which Dr. 
Watts Eden, a Past President, deals with the 
Royal Society of Medicine, 

_ Many of our readers will wish to, read Dr. 
Eden’s most interesting and informative article 
in full, but for our immediate purpose it’ will 
suffice to state. that the Royal Society of 
Medicine came into existence under a_Charter 
granted by King Edward VII, in 1907, being 
formed by a voluntary federation of eighteen 
societies representing different branches of medi- 
cine—using the word in its comprehensive 
significance. The history of the Society is, 
therefore, bound up with its constituents and in 
this connection it. may be stated that, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, dissatisfac- 
tion among the members of the Medical Society 
of London—the oldest of the English medical 
societies and one without a rival in_ the 
Metropolis—led a group of able and distinguished 
men to break away and establish a new society. 
“So energetic was the action taken that within 
a month the Medical and Chirurgical Society 
of London sprang into existence, complete with 
President, Council and _ thirty members. The 
first few meetings were held in the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern in the Strand; thereafter ‘ eligible 
apartments’ were rented at No. 2, 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn. The new society had an 
immediate success and was destined to exert a 
profound influence upon the development of 
medical and surgical practice throughout the 
hundred years of its existence.” Transference 
to Berners Street took place in 1834, and by 1893, 
when the subject of the amalgamation of medical 
and surgical societies was mooted, the Society 
occupied a large building in Hanover Square 
and had sixteen other societies as its tenants. 
It was not, however, until 1905 that, after 
prolonged and difficult negotiations, a scheme 


was agreed upon, as a result of which the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society disappeared and 
the Royal Society of Medicine was inaugurated. 


Verulam 
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REPORTS 


The Organisation of 
Veterinary Services in 
Yugoslavia" 


The issue of the Yugoslovenski Veterinarski 
Glasnik for June, 1932, contains particulars of 
a plan for the establishment of a complete State 
Veterinary Service. 

The Veterinary Department will form part 
of the service of a Ministry of Agriculture. The 
Director, a veterinary expert with at least 15 
years’ experience in public services, will act in a 
technical advisory capacity to the Ministry and 
be responsible for the administration throughout 
the country, There will be five divisions in 
the Veterinary Department, each controlled by 
a veterinary expert with at least ten years’ 
experience of public service. The divisions are 
grouped as follows: (1) Research, prevention, 
treatment, and eradication of contagious and 
sporadic diseases. Supervision, production, and 
price control of products of bacteriological and 
serological institutes, both State and privately 
owned, (2) Improvement in breeding, feeding 
and hygienic conditions of domestic animals. 
(3) The control of production of animal food 
products, (4) Supervision of imports and 
exports of animals and animal food products, 
fairs and markets. (5) Organisation of veter- 
inary hospital services and ambulances, Control 
of sale of animal medicines and veterinary drug 
stores, Supervision of veterinary societies, 
private veterinary surgeons, and professional 
conduct. Organisation of farriery schools, 

The Director must be satisfied as to the 
professional capacity of individual veterinary 
surgeons. All nominations, changes, and retire- 
ments in the service are effected by him in 
collaboration with the particular division chiefs, 
He is also responsible for expenditure’ in 
connection with the eontrol of contagious 
diseases and other veterinary administration. 

The Veterinary Council is a consultant body, 
appointed and controlled by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. It is concerned with the study 
of various veterinary problems of+an adminis- 
trative nature and submits for Ministerial 
approval any new propositions which may be 
deemed useful or necessary. Meetings of the 
Council are yearly or as occasion demands, 

The Central Veterinary Institute at Belgrade 
is controlled and administered by the Veterinary 


*Translation of an abstract [by Veterinary 
Commandant Veluet (1936) Rec. Méd. vét. 112. 
7. 415-422) of a report on this subject appearing 
in Yugoslovenski Velerinarski Glasnik, June, 
1932. e 


we 
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Department of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
This Institute is devoted to investigation of 
veterinary subjects as well as research in 
veterinary technical matters. There are six 
sections, as follows: (1) Contagious and other 
diseases. (2) Hygiene and breeding. (38) Food 
products of animal origin. (4) Veterinary 
medicine. (5) Propaganda and general instruc- 
tion of the public in veterinary work. (6) 
Statistics, 

The Director of the institute and chiefs of 
the various sections are veterinary specialists. 
The Specialised Veterinary Branch comprises 
foreign veterinary surgeons and various experts 
aus well as those engaged on frontier work at 
quarantine stations, abattoirs, meat product 
factories, the large cattle markets, ports, 
breeding establishments and farriery schools, 

The Veterinary Organisation in the Country 
Districts —Yugoslavia is divided into nine 
districts, each of which is under the control 
of a director who, previous to appointment, 
must have had at least 15 years’ experience 
in veterinary State medicine. He is responsible 
for the entire veterinary services in the 
district and is required to furnish a yearly 
report to the Ministry relative to contagious 
diseases, hygienic conditions of animals and the 
animal products industry, the treatment of 
sick animals and livestock insurance. 

Ambulances and veterinary hospitals are 
located according to the density of the popula- 
tion and the fees charged or remitted according 
to financial resources of the owner. Insured 
animals are treated at half rates. Medicines 
are supplied at reduced prices. The veterinary 
surgeon in charge receives half the total 
payments, The hospitals are utilised for veter- 
inary propaganda for instruction horse 
shoeing, livestock breeding improvements, and 
livestock business, in addition to treatment. 
Private veterinary surgeons may establish 
themselves in Yugoslavia where they please, 
provided they notify the local administration. 
They are allowed to establish their own 
ambulances and clinics and to charge fees in 
accordance with the scale laid down by the 
Central Veterinary Authority. 

Protection of the Profession—Except in rare 
emergencies no person other than a_ fully 
qualified veterinary surgeon may treat animals, 
under pain of imprisonment (3-15 days) or 
payment of a fine. A Chamber of Veterinarians 
is to be established to which all veterinary 
surgeons will belong. Conditions of entry to 
the profession for the Yugoslavia citizens 
include a certificate of good character, the 
diploma issued by the Zagreb faculty or that 
of any foreign college or faculty, and a 
certificate which entails three months’ instruc- 
tion in each of the following: research, meat 
inspection, genetics and district veterinary 
service. 
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Each district has a veterinary institute run 
on lines much similar to the Central Institute 
at Belgrade. They have departments dealing 
with (1) Contagious diseases, (2) Hygiene and 
breeding, (3) Animal food products, (4) Veter- 
inary medicine. Two veterinary surgeons are 
employed at each Institute. All institutes are 
State owned. Towns of more than 10,000 
inhabitants have each a veterinary surgeon 
and urban districts have at least one 
veterinarian to every 50,000 inhabitants. 
These appointments are made by the local 
authority on the advice of the Central adminis- 
tration. The duties are the treatment of sick 
animals (gratuitously or in accordance with the 
owner’s resources), inspection of animal meat 
products, control of ambulances and veterinary 
hospitals, animal hygiene and participation in 
the work of breeders’ societies. He is required 
to furnish periodical reports. The municipal 
veterinary surgeons are also technical advisers 
to the local authorities. 

H, E. B. 


Bihar and Orissa, India 


REPORT OF THE CIVIL VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1935-36* 
(PP, B. Ritey) 


The veterinary staft of the province consisted 
of a Director, a Deputy Director, two Assistant 
Directors, one Disease Investigation Officer 
and 162 subordinates. At the Veterinary College 
a Principal, four Professors and two Lecturers 
are employed. Owing to the separation of the 
provinces arrangements were made for the 
transfer of one Assistant Director and 25 sub- 
ordinate officers to the newly-constituted 
Province of Orissa. 


Disease.—Whilst there was an increase in the 
number of outbreaks of contagious disease and 
the number of animals attacked, there was a 
marked fall in the number of deaths. The 
increase in outbreaks is attributed to improved 
reporting and the decrease in mortality to the 
opening of field veterinary dispensaries and the 
development of goat tissue vaccination for 
rinderpest. The number of veterinary hospitals 
remained stationary, but there was an increase 
in the number of patients treated. Field 
veterinary dispensaries increased in number and 
activity. The necessity for an addition to the 
number of touring veterinary assistant surgeons 
is stressed. 

The Disease Investigation Officer was mainly 
occupied in carrying out experiments in connec- 


|*Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar, 
Patna, India.] 
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tion with rinderpest, but he conducted other 
investigations, regarding which a_ detailed 
report has been submitted to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. 


The Veterinary College—There was a small 
increase in the number of students admitted. 
The total number under instruction in the year 
under report was 71. A large proportion of the 
students come from outside the province. An 
improvement in the working of the College 
Research Laboratory is reported. 


It is stated also that there was further 
improvement in the working of the Patna Cattle 
Breeding and Dairy Farm, which is connected 
with the College. 


G. K. W. 


Fiji 
REPORT OF THE VETERINARY DIVISION, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 1935 


This rather belated report states that work 
on stock improvement is being continued with 
success. Few unlicensed bulls or stallions are 
now found. During the year (1935) 131 bulls 
and six stallions were licensed, whilst 374 bulls 
and 136 stallions were castrated. Many un- 
desirable animals are thus prevented from doing 
further mischief to the industry. The Depart- 
ment has now commenced microscopical and 
bacteriological examinations instead of sending 
them to the Government Bacteriologist; two 
rooms have been provided for use as labora- 
tories. Repeated application of the tuberculin 
test is having its effect in dealing with the 
disease in some herds. The test is not yet 
obligatory and it is feared that some herds are 
still heavily infected. Contagious abortion is 
enzootic; mammitis in cows and enteric infec- 
tion in calves, and paralysis in pigs are found, 
but the incidence is not of much economic 
importance except in the case of the first 
mentioned. The work of the Department in Fiji 
appears to be on a satisfactory basis. 

J. S. 


TUBERCLE-FREE COWMEN 


In the opinion of Dr. W. T. Munro, Medical 
Superintendent of Fife and Kinross Sanatorium, 
Glenlomond, the time has arrived when the 
tubercle-free herd will require’ tubercle-free 
cowmen. 


Referring in his annual report to bovine 
tuberculosis, Dr. Munro states: “ What chance 
is there of keeping a herd free from reactors 
: there is an attendant on the cows who coughs 

up bovine type tubercle bacilli? There is none. 
This may be the cause of the appearance of 
inexplicable reactors in a_tubercle-free 


some 
herd.” 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORTS _ 


Central Veterinary Society 


SPECIAL AND ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETINGS 


A special general meeting of the Central 
Division, N.V.M.A., was held at the Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, at 
6.30 p.m. on Thursday, March 4th, 1937. This 
meeting was called by the President (Professor 
J. G. Wright, F.R.c.v.s.) in accordance with 
Rule 42, to consider the following proposition :— 


“Fellows who have served for ten or 
more years as Inembers of Council and who, 
in the opinion of the Fellows, are worthy 
thereof shall be eligible for election at the 
Annual General Meeting as permanent 
members of Council, These permanent 
members shall be in addition to those 
members who are normally elected’ by 
ballot at the Annual General Meeting to 
serve on the Council.” 

The President occupied the Chair and there 
were also present Mr. W. F. Barton, Mr. W. 
Brown, Miss CC. M. Ford, Mr. C. Formston, 
Captain J. Fox, Lieut.-Colonel H. Greenfield, 
Dr. Tom Hare, Mr, J. W. H. Holmes, Mr. 
H. ©. P. King, Captain W. J, Leyshon, Dr. 
J. MeCunn, Captain G. Dunlop Martin, Professor 
W. ©. Miller, Messrs. D. L. O’Brien, CGC. W. 
Ottaway, C. H, K. Peace, J. S. Steward, Captain 
R. J. Stow, Mr. P. M. Sutton, Captain W. K. 
Townson, Mr, B. Vine, Captain P. W. 
Walker, Professor G. H. Wooldridge and 
Captain T. L. Wright. 

Apologies for their inability to attend the 
meeting were received from Mr. H, EK, Bywater 


(Hon. Secretary), Captain J. F. Macdonald, 
Major-General Sir John Moore, Mr. W. 38. 
Mulvey and Mr. J. W. Pritchard. 


Introducing the business before the special 
meeting, the PRESIDENT said that, as they were 
all aware, that meeting had been called, in 
accordance with Rule 42, to consider a motion 
proposed by the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. MeCunn, 
affecting the constitution of the Council. The 
requisite number of signatures (15) of other 
Fellows had been obtained, indicative of the 
desire of the signatories that the motion be 
considered by a special meeting. They had the 
proposal before them on their agenda papers; 
at the same time, he would read it. [The 
President then read the terms of the motion, 
as given above. | 

That resolution (proceeded the President) if 
carried that day, would come up for confirma- 
tion at the next annual general meeting. He 
then read the list of Fellows referred to above 
and called upon Dr. McCunn to speak to the 
motion. 
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Dr, J. McCunn said that the names of many 
more Fellows than those on the list read out 
by the President had secured, but 
unfortunately the first paper (containing them) 
was lost. For a long time he had been very 
concerned at the annual general meetings, when 
the Council of the Society was elected, that 
some of the older men, who had given years of 
service to the Society, were apt to be overlooked. 
Indeed, in the last two years he could quote 
two instances each of which merited the term 
“tragedy.” One man was one around whom 
for a number of years the life of the Society 
gravitated; the other had given long and yeo- 
Iman service to the Society: in both cases it 
was found, when the result of the election to 
Council was read out, that they had been 
missed out, and he thought that such a thing 
should not be able to occur. 

That was his justification for proposing that 
resolution and he asked them, if possible, to 
make its adoption a unanimous one. Several 
people had asked him: “* Are you intending to 
make the Council a Council of old people?’ 
He thought it would have exactly the opposite 
effect, for the resolution provided that these 
permanent members should be in addition to 
those members who were normally elected by 
ballot and would thus, by withdrawing a 
number of the older men from the process of 
election, leave room for some of the younger 
men. He proposed accordingly. 

The motion was seconded by Major Kirk. 

After a long discussion, the motion was 
declared lost, 

The Presipenr said that, before declaring 
that special general meeting at an end, he 
desired to say that that proposal had caused him 
to study the Rules of the Society, and he had 
found, as a result, that they required considera- 
tion by the Society for they were not a little 
ambiguous. 

Having quoted a number of instances in 
support of his contention, the President 
proposed that a small committee be appointed 
to consider the Rules, bring them to order and 
map out a new set. That committee having 


completed this work, they would then get the. 


requisite number of signatures for the calling 
of a special meeting to consider the subject. 
All the Fellows of the Society would be 
circularised with a copy of both the old and the 
proposed new Rules and the matter would be 
dealt with at a special meeting to be held before 
the next annual general meeting. 


Captain DuUNLop MartTIN having seconded, the 
proposition was carried unanimously and the 
following were appointed a Rules Committee, 
entrusted with the duty of drafting the 
proposed new Rules: The President, the Hon. 
Secretary and the Hon. Treasurer. 


The special meeting then terminated. 


Ordinary General Meeting 


An ordinary general meeting of the Society 
was then held, with the President in the Chair 
and the same Fellows present as at the 
preceding meeting. In addition, there were 
present the following visitors: Professor Dr. 
G. ve de Wall DeKock (of Onderstepoort, 
Pretoria, South Africa), Messrs. E. H. Gibbins, 
IL). S. Hignett, D. S. Nicholson, M. S. Norman, 
H. B, Parry and R, T. Smith. 


The minutes of the January meeting of the 
Society, which had now received publication in 
the Veterinary Record, were taken as read, 
confirmed and signed. Consideration of the 
minutes of the February meeting, which had 
not yet been published, was deferred, 


Correspondence.—In the absence of the Hon. 
Secretary, this was presented by the Hon. 
Treasurer (Dr. McCunn), and was as follows: 
(1) From the Secretary of the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association, concerning the 
election of representatives of the Society to 
serve on the Council of the N.V.M.A. Dr. 
McCunn informed the meeting that the Society 
were entitled to seven representatives, in 
addition to the Hon, Secretary. 

After discussion, it was agreed that the 
election be postponed, the matter to be placed 
on the agenda of the next meeting and that, 
in the meantime, the Hon. Secretary should 
circularise Fellows with the names of the 
present representatives, appending the number 
of their attendances at meetings of Council, 
N.V.M.A, 

(2) From the Secretary of the North 
Middlesex Division, British Medical Association, 
asking for a list of veterinary surgeons residing 
in the Borough of Hornsey, Southgate, Totten- 
ham, and Wood Green, and the Urban Districts 
of Edmonton, Enfield and Potters Bar. This 
Division of the B.M.A, (said Dr. McCunn) was 
contemplating the arrangements to be made in 
connection with “ anti-gas”’ instruction, and 
the list was required in order that those veter- 
inary surgeons might be invited to attend the 
course. A list had accordingly been forwarded, 
but should any Fellow not receive notification 
within the next week or so, and that Fellow 
resided in the area and wished to attend the 
course he should communicate direct with Dr. 
J. R. Richmond Ritchie, 119, Durnsford Road, 
N.11. 


Nominations for Fellowship—Mr,. Howard 
Sumpter, the Quarantine Kennels, Hackbridge, 
Surrey (proposed by Sir F. Hobday, seconded 
by the Hon. Secretary), and Captain J. F. D. 
Tutt, ‘“ Rothiemurchus,” St. Cross, Winchester 
(proposed by the President, seconded by the 
Hon. Secretary). 

Election—Mr. N. J. Seorgie, of the Royal 
Veterinary College (proposed by the Hon. 
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Treasurer, seconded by Captain Hl. Scott Dunn) 
Was unanimously elected Fellow of the 
Society. 

Morbid Specimens.—Major Kirk exhibited the 
viscera from a dead chow aged about six or 
seven years. The dog was taken to him 
suffering chiefly from severe and continuous 
vomiting which another practitioner (qualified 
or unqualified) had already diagnosed as 
gastritis. It was justifiable to bring the case 
before the notice of the Fellows if only because 
of that mistaken diagnosis so often made, The 
dog was depressed, refused all food, and had 
no temperature; but it had a mouthful of filthy 
teeth with pyorrhoea in several of the alveoli, 
and intense halitosis. He sealed the teeth and 
removed one or two, and at first ascribed the 
animal’s condition chiefly to this septic mouth. 
Improvement did not, however, follow the 
cleansing of the mouth and he began to suspect 
the kidneys. The owner was asked to supply 
a sample of the dog’s urine but she reported 
inability to comply as the animal appeared not 
to pass any. 

The dog was accordingly admitted to hospital 
for the collection of a sample and for treat- 
ment, but the next morning it was found 
dead. The kidneys exhibited were the small, 
hard, atrophied kidneys of chronic interstitial 
nephritis with well-known typical wart-like 
irregularities of their surface. As expected, 
the pyramids were red in colour. 

In the early stages of nephritis (said Major 
Kirk) there is a hard full pulse, and the high 
arterial blood pressure evidently keeps up the 
action of the impaired organ. But he saw the 
dog in the later stages when the heart had 
become weak and the secretion of urine scanty, 
No. uraemic or dropsical symptoms were 
exhibited. 

Upon post-mortem examination there was not 
a drop of urine in the bladder, and he was 
greatly struck by the immense thickness of the 
bladder wall, which was nearly three-quarters- 
of-an-inch. He presumed this was a result of 
one or more previous attacks of cystitis, but 
he was not sure whether the cystitis would have 
preceded the nephritis, or vice versa. 

The huge size of the gall-bladder was also 
extraordinary, as when it was full of bile it 
approximated the dimensions of a good-sized 
tangerine. If a pathologist was present, Major 
Kirk would have been glad to have his 
observations upon these phenomena. 


Lecture.-—The PRESIDENT having extended a 
welcome to the visitors, making special reference 
to Professor deKock, of Onderstepoort, and Mr. 
E. H. Gibbins, of the Public Control Depart- 
ment of the L.C.C., now called upon Captain 
W. J. Leysuon, of the Public Control Depart- 
ment, London County Council, to give his 
lecture entitled: ‘“ Notes on the Inspection of 
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Performing Animals.” Captain Leyshon—who 
illustrated his theme, as he proceeded, by 
numerous pictures projected by the epidiascope 
—dealt successively with the law relating to 
performing animals, inspection duty, and 
fodder. He then passed to a consideration of 
certain performing animals, in some zoological 
order, treating of their physical—and in some 
instances mental—characteristics and their 
management, with brief reference to their 
disabilities. The lecture, the length of which 
with the showing of illustrations, allowed of 
no formal discussion, was heard with the 
greatest interest and appreciation, [The text 
of Captain Leyshon’s lecture is reproduced at 
the commencement of this issue of the Record.— 
Editor. | 

Professor G. H. Woo in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Captain Leyshon, said that 
the lecture and lantern demonstration were not 
only of great interest to the Fellows, but were 
indicative of the expenditure of an enormous 
amount of time and labour in securing and 
recording the vast amount of infurmation he 
had collected during the past eight years or 
SO, 

They must realise that Captain Leyshon was 
not called upon to treat these animals, and he 
presumed that that was one of the main 
reasons why the lecturer had omitted to make 
any reference to that side of the problem that 
evening: another reason, doubtless, was that, 
had he attempted to deal with it, it would have 
taken him not one but many hours to deliver 
his discourse. He had, therefore, omitted what 
would have been two of the most controversial 
aspects of the performing animal question, so 
that he (Professor Wooldridge) would not 
indulge in any discussion on them. The first 
was the moral aspect and the second was the 
medical and surgical aspect, which was by no 
means the least interesting side of the problem. 

In regard to the visitation of the premises 


-for the purpose of inspecting the animals, he 


would remind his hearers that, in the case of 
inspectors of the R.S.R.C.A., such visits were 
only” made possible by the courtesy of the 
owners. Those officials had no authority what- 
ever to inspect them with a view to launching a 
complaint or from any other motive. The same 
applied to private stables or other, places where 
animals were kept: if an owner wished to 
keep those inspectors out he could do so. The 
only people who had authority to visit under 
any circumstances were those officially 
appointed under the Performing Animals 
(Regulation) Act and it was in that capacity 
that Captain Leyshon operated. 

He was pleased to hear the lecturer refer to 
the fact that so much of the training was done 
by reward and certainly not by punishment. 
There was no doubt that punishment, just 
as Captain Leyshon had said, tended to produce 
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stubbornness. It must be admitted that the 
punishment of an animal because, having tried, 
it failed to do what was demanded of it, would 
be gross cruelty, just as in the case of a human 
being failing to do an act attempted on request, 
either from failure to understand the order or 
inability to perform it properly, punishment 
would be quite uncalled for. Patience and 
perseverance were required. 

The question of food was referred to, and that 
was a most important one. Nothing but the 
best was good enough for performing animals 
if they were to be maintained in health and to 
carry out their work. His hearers would be 
surprised if they saw the food bill that some 
of these people had to pay: when they could 
have got food which might seem to many to 
be satisfactory, they rejected it and unhesi- 
tatingly paid a higher price for even better 
food—it paid best in the long run. 

Professor Wooldridge now commented on 
certain of the pictures shown by the lecturer, 
stating that, in relation to one in which two 
horses were seen kneeling with a trainer in 
between, there had been some controversy as 
to whether there had been cruelty in the use 
of the bearing rein. He saw these animals do 
the act without any bearing rein—the bearing 
reins were just trappings and were put on 
merely as part of the showmanship of the act: 
their use did not constitute any cruelty. 

The chimpanzees were very interesting; there 
again, tact and skilful handling were the main 
thing, as was proved by his experience of two 
famous animals performing cycling acts in 
different halls in London. One, when it fell 
off, screamed in fear and ran away as far as 
possible from its trainer; the other, after a 
similar mishap, rushed to its trainer for 
sympathy: that showed the difference in treat- 
ment and there was no doubt which method 
produced the best results, 

One other reference he would like to make 
was in regard to the sea lion. Captain Leyshon 
had pointed out the frequency with which one 
came across hairless patches on these animals. 
It had been suggested that this condition was 
due to their quarters being too small, but he 
would disagree with that view because he had 
seen that condition in sea lions that had been 
kept in very commodious quarters, These 
patches might on occasion be due to ring- 
worm but more often were caused by the 
animals rubbing themselves against the sides 
of their swimming pools. 

The Presipent, in putting the heartily 
accorded vote of thanks to the meeting, said 
that his own appreciation of Captain Leyshon’s 
kindness in favouring the Society with that 
admirable lecture was enhanced by the fact that 
he was himself instrumental in persuading 
Captain Leyshon to give it. A feature that he 
thought was of great scientific interest was the 
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bone exhibit. They had been told that the osteo- 
arthritic conditions of horses were due to 
avitaminosis ; they had been ascribed to mineral 
deficiencies; also to that remarkable and 
obscure condition, rheumatism. Here, however, 
was positive evidence that trauma could cause 
osteo-arthritic disease, 

Captain Leyshon, in acknowledgment, said 
that he appreciated the patient hearing he had 
received. He would assure them, however, that 
his efforts had not been tempered by altruistic 
principles, since by the discussion he had hoped 
to gain knowledge from others present. He 
was, therefore, grateful for the remarks made 
by Professor Wooldridge as one who had had 
considerable experience with the animals 
referred to. Lastly, he wished to record his 
sincere thanks to the Principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, by whose 
kindness in permitting the use of the College 
epidiascope, the showing of the illustrations had 
been made possible. 

The Presipent having been thanked for his 
services in the Chair, the meeting closed. 

H. E, Bywater, Hon. Secretary. 


Wes of V.M.A." 


MEETING AT GLASGOW 


The members met on Tuesday, December 15th, 
1936, at Glasgow abattoir, by the kind invita- 
tion of S. G. Abbott, Esq., M.R.C.v.s., D.V.S.M., 
Chief Veterinary Officer, Glasgow Corporation. 

Demonstrations —Mr. Abbott had _ kindly 
arranged for a number of cows to be tested by 
the double intradermal tuberculin test both at 
the caudal fold and in the neck, showing the 
results at the 72nd hour. In order to simplify 
matters the members were supplied with 
typewritten sheets giving the initial measure- 
ments and those of the 48th and 72nd hours. 
The members examined these animals and 
formed their own opinions. Mr, Abbott promised 
to give the results of the post-mortems. 

Members also had the opportunity of viewing 
the champions of the fat stock shows at 
Smithfield, Aberdeen and Edinburgh, which had 
been bought by a Glasgow butcher. 

Business Meeting.—The company then 
adjourned to the George Hotel, where the 
business meeting was held. The following 
members were present: Messrs. Wm. Watt 
(President), J. F. Taylor, A. Stark, John 
McFarlane, D. Campbell, D. Brown, H. Robb, 
S. Jamieson, A. Sillars, W. Anderson, N. 
Nicholson, P. MeIntyre, P. Meikle, J. M. 
Mitchell, S. G. Abbott, P. Wilson, A. Harkness, 
W. Harley, Professors W. Robb, G. W. Weir 
and J. W. Emslie, and the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Alex. Thomson. 
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The following were present as visitors: 
Messrs, A. C. Ford, J. Birrell, G. McGreevy, and 
Wilson, 

Apologies for absence were received from 
Messrs. Jas. McFarlane, J. G. McGregor, 
M. H. W. Miller and A, M. K, McLeod. 

The PRESIDENT, in his opening remarks, 
proposed the health and prosperity of our new 
King and Queen. 

Mr. Wart referred to the illness of Mr. John 
Weir, Mr, A. McLeod and Mr. W. M. Ferguson, 
and the Secretary was instructed to write to 
these members conveying the good wishes of 
this meeting for their early recovery. 

Mr. A, ©, Ford, Linlithgow, was proposed for 
membership by Professor G. W. Weir, seconded 
by the Hon. Secretary. 

The meeting then went into committee. On 
resuming Mr, A. Sillars was called upon to 
deliver his paper on “ Recent Legislation on 
Milk Production and its Influence on Veterinary 
Practice,” which was received with acclama- 
tion. Discussion on the paper was postponed. 
Votes of thanks to Mr. Abbott, and the essayist, 
and to the President for his conduct in the 
Chair, terminated the meeting and the members 
adjourned for tea. 


ALEx. THomson, Hon. Secretary. 


REVIEW 


Fleas as a Menace to Man and Domestic 
Animals: their Life-history, Habits and 
Control.” By James Warterston, [Third 
edition, revised by P. A. Buxton.] London, 
British Museum (Natural History) Economic 
Series No, 3, 20 pp., 1936. (Price fourpence). | 


Since the issue, in 1916, of this pamphlet, 
which was prepared by the late Dr. J. 
Waterston and which deals with the structure, 
life-history, habits and control of the commoner 
British fleas, our knowledge of the bionomics 
and relation to disease, particularly in humans, 
of these ectoparasites has been considerably 
augmented. Under these circumstances Professor 
P. A. Buxton, at the request of the Trustees of 
the British Museum, has revised the text and 
added a section dealing with the relation of 
these pests to human diseases. 

Apart from the human, cat and dog fleas 
which act as intermediate hosts of the tape- 
worm, Dipylidium caninum, of dogs and cats, 
fleas are not known to be vectors of important 
animal diseases and therefore are not of the 
same importance to the veterinarian as to the 
medical officer. Nevertheless, the veterinary 


practitioner will find in this publication much 
valuable and up-to-date information, particu- 
larly on flea control. 
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In Parliament 


The following questions and answers have been 
recorded in the House of Commons recently:— 


RESEARCH ON INFLUENZA AND THE COMMON COLD 


Mr. Lees-JONES asked the Lord President of 
the Council (1) over what period experiments 
and research have been taking place, with the 
assistance of the Medical Research Council, 
towards finding a medium for the prevention and 
cure of the common cold and influenza; and 
what the cost has been to date; 

(2) what progress has been made by, or under 
the aegis of the Medical Research Council within 
the past twelve months towards finding a 
medium for the prevention and for the cure of 
the common cold and influenza. 

Mr. RAMSAY MacDona.p, Lord President of the 
Council: Research influenza’ the 
common cold has been assisted by the Medical 


Research Council from time time. In 
particular, the investigations into influenza which 
are now being made by the council’s own staff 
at the National Institute for Medical Research 
have been in progress since 1933. 

An account of recent progress is given in the 
annual report of the Medical Research Council 
for the year 1935-36, presented to Parliament and 
published on March 16th. {This report will 
shortly be reviewed in our columns.—Editor. | 
During the past year there has been further 
confirmation from different parts of the world 
that the virus originally isolated at the National 
Institute for Medical Research in 1933 is the 
infective agent which causes epidemic influenza, 
and on this basis attempts to devise preventive 
measures are being continued. Substantial 
progress has been achieved by these scientists 
working in the service of the British Govern- 
ment, and there is considerable ground for 
hoping that a satisfactory means of producing 
at least temporary immunity will be evolved. 
Earlier methods of inoculation against influenza 
have been unsatisfactory, because they were nol 
based on the accurate knowledge, which is now 
believed to be available, regarding the nature 
of the causative agent. 

The council are not at the moment supporting 
any direct attack upon the common pod but 
the problems are closelytrelated, and an advance 
against the one disease is likely to assist attack 
on the other. A statement which has been made 
in the Press to the effect that the council have, 
as a matter of policy, abandoned work on the 
common cold is without foundation. 

It is not possible to state the, cost of this 
investigation separately from that of other work 
involving the same personnel and equipment. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL EXAMINATION 
LIST 


The March, 1937, Examination List of the 
University of Liverpool gives the names_ of 
Messrs. N. Craig, J. F. Donnelly, R. B. Hornby, 
and H. M. John, as having passed the Second 
Examination for the Degree of B.V.Sc, (Liv.) from 
the School of Veterinary Science. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


1st.—Annual Fees due to R.C.V.S. 
Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1, 6.30 p.m. 

5th.—Last day for applications for 
tickets for R.C.V.S. Annual 
Dinner. 

5th.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings, at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1: 
Editorial, 10.30 a.m.; Organising, 
2 p.m.; Appointments, 3.30 p.m. ; 
Finance and General Purposes, 
4.30 p.m, 

6th.—N.V.M.A,. Committee Meetings at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1; Parlia- 
mentary, 10 a.m.; Veterinary 
Officers’ and Public Health, 11 a.m. 
N.V.M.A, meetings at the Con- 
naught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2: Extraordinary 
General Meeting, 2.30 p.m.; 
Council Meeting, 2.45 p.m. 

7th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

8th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 


8th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner, May Fair 
Hotel, Berkeley’ Street, W.. 
7.30 p.m, 
9th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 
6th.—Nominations for 
R.C.V.S. Council due. 
12th.—Coronation Day. 
13th.—Entries for D.V.S.M. Examination 
due. 
19th.—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers issued. 
27th.—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers to be 
returned. 
3rd.—R.C.V.S. Annual Meeting. , 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund Annual Meeting. 
10th.—D.V.S.M. Written Examination 
begins. 
14th.—D.V.S.M. Oral and 
Examination begins. 
23rd.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 
24th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 
25th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 
5th.—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 


July 6th—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 
July 8th.—R.C.V.S. Oral Examination begins. 


July 26th-30th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Bourne- 
mouth. 


April 


April 


April 


April 


April 
April 
April 


April 


Election to 


May 


May 
May 


May 
May 


June 


June 


June Practical 


June 
June 
June 


July 
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R.C.V.S. Couneil Election 


The voting papers for the election of eight 
members to the Council of the R.C.V.S. will 
be issued on May 19th, and must be returned 
not later than Thursday, May 27th, the 
election taking place at the Annual General 
Meeting on Thursday, June 3rd, 

The following members retire this year: 
Major G,. W. Dunkin, Sir F. T, G. Hobday, 
Major A, B. Mattinson, Mr. W. Nairn, Lieut.- 
Colonel P. J. Simpson, Captain R. Simpson, 
Captain W, Kk. Townson, and all of these have 
been nominated for re-election. An additional 
nomination has been received, namely, that of 
Professor J. F. Craig, who was a member of 
the Council from 1919 until, on his removal 
from Dublin to Liverpool, he ceased to 
represent the Irish Free State. There are 
eight vacancies including that caused by the 
death of Professor Macqueen, whose term of 
office would have expired this year. 


The last date for further nominations is 
Thursday, May 6th, 
PERSONAL 


Birth.—Davipson.—At 39, Palmerston Place, 
Edinburgh, on March 18th, 1937, to Alice, the 


wife of C. B. Davidson, m.R.c.v.s., Dalkeith, a 
son. 
Will.—Litrt.Ler, Mr. Titus, of Hickling, Notts, 


veterinary surgeon (net personalty, £2,207), gross 
value, £16,128. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


JONES Robert Griffith, Captain R.A.V.C. (T.F.) 
(retd.), Brynford Street, Holywell, Flint, North 
Wales. Graduated Glasgow, May 20th, 1898. 
Died March 12th, 1937. 


CAPTAIN Ropert G. JONES 


A native of Newmarket, Captain Robert Jones 
had been in practice in Holywell for nearly 40 
years. For many years he had been veterinary 
surgeon for the Holywell Urban Council and for 


that district of the County Council’s area. He 
had been in charge of the Deeside Animal 


Welfare Society’s dispensary at Shotton for some 
time. Of a quiet and retiring disposition, Mr. 
Jones was a_ well-known figure in the county. 
During the War he served in France, Salonika, 
Egypt, and Palestine with the Second Division, 
R.F.A., and was mentioned in dispatches by Lord 
Allenby. He attained the rank of captain. 
Captain Jones, who had been in failing health 
for about a year, leaves a widow and a son. 


Captain C. W. Cartwright, M.R.C.V.S., Dyserth, 
was among the large assembly present at 
Brynford Church, where the interment took 
place. 

* * 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY BILL IN COMMITTEE 
THE EXPERIMENTAL CENTRAL SLAUGHTERHOUSES 


The proposals for the establishment of experi- 
mental central slaughterhouses. were further 
debated last week by the Standing Committee 
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of the House of Commons which is considering 
the Livestock Industry Bill. 

Mr. W. S. Morrison, Minister of Agriculture, 
moved an amendment to Clause 23 with the 
object of making it clear that the carcases and 
meat of livestock slaughtered at central slaughter- 


houses, as well as “the products of such 
slaughtering,” should be utilised to the best 
advantage. He explained that it was necessary 


that regard should be had to the conditioning of 
meat and the provision of cooling chambers. 

Several members expressed concern lest the 
central slaughterhouses should be allowed to 
trade in meat. The Minister replied that his 
amendment would give no power to the abattoirs 
to trade in meat, and no such power was 
granted anywhere in the Bill. The whole object 
of this part of the Bill was merely to provide 
on an experimental basis a service of slaughtering 
for the normal meat trade. He agreed to a 
verbal alteration of his amendment to provide 
that carcases and meat should be “ treated in a 
satisfactory manner.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. T. WILLIAMS moved an amendment to 
Clause 23 to provide that the making of Orders 
with regard to the central slaughterhouse scheme 
should be subject to the same Parliamentary 
procedure as the making of Livestock Markets 
Orders. He thought that this might make the 
scheme more acceptable to Jocal authorities. 

Mr. Morrison resisted the amendment. Orders 
made under this part of the Bill, he said, did 
not lend themselves to the Provisional Order 
procedure. The initiative in this matter would 
come not from the Commission but from local 
interests who were prepared to carry out a 
scheme with the assistance that the Commission 
could give; and the schemes would embody the 
payment of compensation. 

7 amendment was negatived by 22 votes 
to 


THREE CENTRAL SCHEMES 


Lord WILLouGHBY DE ERESBY moved an amend- 
ment to provide that ‘two, instead of three, 
central slaughterhouse schemes should be the 
maximum number permitted by the Bill. He said 
that it had been rumoured that two of these 
abattoirs were to be established in consuming 
areas in England and Scotland, and that the third 
would be established in a producing area in 
England. The object of his amendment was to 
eliminate the abattoir which was to _be_estab- 
lished in a producing area in England. He 
thought that an abattoir of the kind proposed 
would require such a large throughput of live- 
stock to make it economical that if would have 
to draw on a very large area of supply and 
would dislocate markets, to the disadvantage of 
the producer. 

Mr. TurToN said that there was general agree- 
ment that these experiments should be made, 
but there were doubts about the success of an 
abattoir in a producing area, and no producing 
area wished to be saddled with a scheme that 
was a failure. 

Mr. H. G. Wicturams said that the one thing 
certain aboul these experimental abattoirs was 
that they would be a financial failure, because 
provision was made for giving them Exchequer 
assistance to the extent of £250,000, by grant or 
loan. This was an admission of incompetence 
to run even a monopoly at a profit. 

Mr, BARNES said the experiment proposed was 
a modest one, but it would be a mistake to 
adopt the methods of countries whose meat 


production was organised for the export trade. 
If they attempted to establish these abattoirs on 
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loo large a scale he was afraid that the disturb- 
ance caused would be so great as to destroy the 
good will behind the experiment. 

Mr. WEDpERBURN, Under-Secretary for Scotland, 
said that one of the purposes of these slaughter- 
houses would be the carrying out of scientific 
experiments which might involve unreasonable 
financial risks in the absence of State assistance. 
it was impossible to indicate in advance where 
these central slaughterhouses would be situated, 
because that would depend on the desire of local 
interests concerned, which the Livestock Com- 
mission must consult. There was good reason 
to suppose that there would be considerably 
more than three areas which would be anxious 
to have these experimental slaughterhouses, 
which meant that there was likely to be keen 
competition between different areas. There could 
be no central slaughterhouse established in a 
producing area unless the local interests in such 
an area thought that there was a_ reasonable 
chance of it being a success. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. Morrison replied to points raised in a 
general debate on Clause 23. He said that it 
would be for himself, as the Minister responsible 
both for making Orders regarding central 
slaughterhouses and for the supervision § of 
the Pigs Marketing Scheme, to see that central 
slaughtering did not interfere with existing 
arrangements for the slaughtering of pigs under 
the Pigs Scheme. There would be a free field 
and no favour for those wishing to embark on 
central slaughterhouse schemes, and such 
schemes would not necessarily be confined to 
local authorities. These experiments in economic 
organisation were designed to improve the posi- 
tion of the producer, the butcher, and the 
consumer by bringing the best modern know- 
ledge and processes to the business of slaughter- 
ing. Nothing could be farther from the truth 
than the suggestions that the Government were 
forcing central slaughtering on the country. 
Unless proposals were made by local interests 
for the establishment of central slaughterhouses, 
none would be established. 

The Clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 24, Mr. H. G. WILLIAMS moved an 
amendment to limit slaughterhouse schemes to 
a radius of operation not exceeding ten miles. 
This was resisted by the Government and 
negatived. 

REDUNDANT CATTLE MARKETS 

The reorganising of markets and the compen- 
sating of market owners and auctioneers who 
may be affected by the, closing of redundant 
markets were discussed at an earlier session. 

On Clause 15, which deals with the prepara- 
tion of livestock market orders by the Commis- 
sion, Mr. H. G. Williams moved an amendment 
to permit the preparation of market reorganisa- 
tion schemes’ voluntarily by the interests 
concerned in any area where the* Commission 
thought reorganisation was desirable. 

The amendment was withdrawn on an assur- 
ance being given by Mr. W. S. Morrison, Minister 
of Agriculture, that at a later stage of the Bill 
he would insert an amendment making it clear 
that the Livestock Commission should consult 
the interests concerned before. and not after, 
the drafting of a livestock market order. 

On the motion that Clause 15 should stand 
part of the Bill, Mr. Turton asked for an assur- 
ance from the Minister that small store-cattle 
markets would not be abolished, since they were 
of vital importance to hill farmers. 

Mr. HaAsiam said that many small farmers still 
drove their stock to market by road and_ the 
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nearness of markets was still a vital considera- 
tion to them. Even small markets might be 
still worth preserving, 

_Mr. Morrison said that local charters some- 
times preserved in a mummified condition 
markets which were of no real benefit to the 
countryside. Redundancy and not the size of 
a market would be the test. What the Commission 
and the Minister and Parliament would ask 
themselves about a particular market was this: 
Was it a benefit to the producers or was it 
a burden on their backs? 

The clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 16, which deals with matters for 
which provision may be made by _ livestock 
market orders, Mr. Ramsbotham, Minister of 
Pensions, replied to a question by Mr, Barnes 
about the compensation to be paid by the 
Commission to market owners and auctioneers 
for loss or damage suffered through the operation 
of an order. This, said Mr. Ramsbotham, would 
cover payments to local authorities for loss they 
might suffer. The provision for compensation 
would not increase the charge upon the 
Exchequer, because the cost of the compensation 
would be raised by a levy on the surviving 
market owners and auctioneers. 

Mr. Morrison, replying to an 
moved by Sir Gifford Fox to secure the payment 
of “adequate compensation,” said that the 
rinciples of compensation would be determined 
»y the livestock market order in each case, 
and would be arrived at by the process of 
consultation with the interests concerned. If a 
yetition was presented against any order the 

ill relating to that order could be referred 
to a Select Committee, and the petitioner would 
be able to appear before the committee and 
cepose the order as in the case of a_ private 

ill. 

The compensation levy would be local in the 
sense that each order would contain its own 
compensation finance. But under a later part of 
the Bill there was nothing to prevent auctioneers, 
for instance, devising a service scheme to 
establish a national compensation fund for their 
own protection if they so desired. 


The amendment was withdrawn. 


amendment 


LEGAL NOTES 


Anthrax: Failure lo Nolify.—A bullock affected 
by anthrax led to a farmer and butcher being 
fined at Wetherby recently. It was stated that 
in consequence of the discovery of the case 
several people had been inoculated. 

Albert Hills, farmer, of East Rigton, was 
summoned for failing to notify the police that 
a bullock in his possession was affected with 
anthrax and failing to notify the possession of a 
carcase so affected. 

Harold Crow, butcher, of Thorner, was sum- 
moned for being in charge of a carcase infected 
with anthrax and failing to notify the police; 
for aiding and abetting commission of the 
offence; and for failing to report the possession 
of the carcase of an affected bullock. 

They pleaded “ Not guilty.” Hills was fined 
£10 and Crow £5, and they were ordered to 
pay the costs, £5 18s. 

ills then pleaded “Guilty” to a summons 
brought by the Wetherby Rural Council for 
slaughtering a beast for human consumption 
without notifying the authorities, and was fined 
a further £5. 


Damages for Shot Dog.—When Charles Edward 
Simson, a Copford, Essex, farmer, claimed 
damages for the loss of a terrier dog, at 
Colchester County Court, the defendant, George 
Porter, a farm worker, pleaded justification for 
shooting the animal. 

Porter said he had seen the dog scattering a 
flock of sheep. As a result one of the sheep 
was found dead, and another “ went off its feed ” 
and died later. 

Simson denied that the dog had ever worried 
sheep. 

Judgment was given for the plaintiff for £6 Is., 
including ¢5 that had been paid into court, and 
costs. 


. . 


Diseased Meat Deposited for Sale——-A meat 
inspector’s examination of two carcases being 
dressed and prepared for sale at Barrow 
abattoirs had a sequel at Barrow Police Court 
when T. C. Irving, of Gascow Farm, Ulverston, 
appeared to answer a summons alleging that he 
was the person to whom two animals, namely 
cows, belonged at the time those animals were 
deposited for sale, the said animals having been 
condemned by a Justice of the Peace as unfit 
for sale. 

Evidence was given by Mr. D. Buchanan, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Veterinary inspector and meat 
inspector to the Barrow Corporation, who des- 
cribed the condition of the carcases, and said 
that one was in a most appalling condition. It 
was one of the most extremely emaciated 
careases it had been his lot to examine. | 

Cross-examined, he had every reason to believe 
that the defendant had tried to slip the cows 
through for sale. The suspicious circumstances 
about the animals were that they were brought 
into the abattoirs privately, and did not pass 
through the Barrow Auction Mart in the usual 
way. They were brought in in the course of the 
morning, while he was otherwise engaged, 
quickly unloaded, and the emaciated one was 
slaughtered almost immediately. The other, two 
animals (which came along with the emaciated 
one) were put into the pens and_ slaughtered 
one after the other. They were not left in the 
pens any length of time. This justified one in 
suspecting that something was wrong. About 
90 per cent. of the animals slaughtered came 
from the auction marts. How soon animals were 
slaughtered depended on_the_ instructions to 
the slaughterman concerned. Witness’s informa- 
tion was that the slaughterman was asked to 
kill the emaciated one first. . 

The defendant stated, in evidence, that when 
he noticed the two cows in question were not 
putting on weight as fast as they should, he 
called in Captain Glaister, a veterinary surgeon, 
and it was on his advice that he sent them 
to the abattoirs, with the understanding that they 
would be inspected and that, if they were not 
good enough for human food, they would be 
condemned. He did so_because a former veter- 
inary surgeon to the Corporation invited him 
to send doubtful cattle to the abattoirs— for 
inspection. When he sent the cattle he had no 
idea they were diseased. He denied that he 
knew of regulations laid down that animals sent 
to the abattoirs were to be for slaughter and 
preparation for sale as food only. 

Captain R. W. Glaister, M-R.c.v.s., of Barrow, 
said he inspected a big roan cow and a smaller 
roan cow for Mr. Irving. There was nothing 
in the external appearance of the big cow to 
indicate she was diseased. If he had known 
the animal was tuberculous he would not have 
ordered it to be sent to the abattoirs. 
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‘Murnil’ is an organic extract with a standardised Vitamin H 
content. It is issued in the form of a sand-coloured powder for 


administration per os. 


INDICATIONS: Non- parasitic and non-infectious skin diseases 
of dogs and cats such as—alopecia, eczema of all kinds, intertrigo, 
paronychia, pruritus. 


BAYER PRODUCTS LTD. packaces: Boxes containing 100 grams (3} oz.) and I Ib. 


AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 Literature and sample will be gladly forwarded on request. 


Introducing to the Veterinary Profession 


VERPINE 


ANTISEPTIC and GERMICIDE 


NON-POISONOUS NON-IRRITANT | | 


As used at the Royal Veterinary College, London. 


The successful results achieved with Verpine in Medical Practice led to investigations of its 
possible value to the Veterinary Surgeon. ‘Tlie clinical tests carried out indicate that it is an 
efficient, safe and pleasant Antiseptic for general use in Veterinary Surgery, and that, unlike 
the cresylic compounds, it may be used at effective strength with absolute confidence. Verpine 
has a Rideal-Walker coefficient of 8, mixes readily with hot or cold water in any proportion, 

and possesses a pleasant, fresh odour. | 


A supply for trial with fully explanatory booklet, sent free to 
members of the profession upon request (please specify ‘‘Veterinary’’). 


C. G. FOX & COMPANY, LTD. ‘ 61, ST. MARY AXE ; LONDON, E.C.8 
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YOU CAN TELL THE DIFFERENCE .IN COD LIVER 


OILS — 


The two chicks shown in 
this photograph came 
from the same hatch. 
They were fed on identi- 
cal rations : except that 
the healthy onehadCod- 
Liver Oil added. Notice 
the amazing difference. 
As the young chick de- 

or its titamin 
on contents 

bird Should 
Sol-vit-ax. 


BUT YOU SHOULD KNOW THESE FACTS 


What is needed 


@ You must have an assured vitamin con- 
tent to be sure of good results. 


@ You must have neither rancidity nor 
acidity, 


@ You must know that the Cod Liver Oil 
you use is not adulterated with inferior oils. 


@ You must have a definite guarantee of 
the vitamin strength and purity of the oil 
actually delivered. 


How to get it 


@ Buy a guaranteed oil that has been 
carefully prepared and biologically tested. 
i.e., SOL-VIT-AX. 

@ Insist on having Sol-vit-ax. See that 
you get it in prepared mashes, too. 


@ Look for the Sol-vit-ax guarantee on 
every tin and every drum. 


@ Don’t imagine that a Certificate of 
Analysis is a guarantee. It does not 
necessarily guarantee the contents of the 
tin you buy. The Sol-vit-ax guarantee does, 


We have our own Biological Laboratory under the supervision of Dr. Booth, B.Sc." (Agric.), Ph.D. 


ASK FOR SOL-VIT-AX AND INSIST ON 
IT IN ALL YOUR PRESCRIPTIONS 
@ IF YOUR USUAL DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY, WRITE TO US FOR LIST OF AGENTS:— 


BRITISH COD LIVER OIL PRODUCERS 
Telegrams: “Vitamins, Hull.” 


VETERINARY COD LIVER OIL 
MEDICINAL QUALITY 


Whieh complies with all the chemical tests ef the British Pharmacopaia, but has net been deprived of its natural fat 


St. Andrew’s Dock, Hull, Englan 


Ng ULL) LIMITED. 
. Telephone: Hull 37759 
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With regard to the smaller cow, it sulfered 
from “ wooden tongue,” which affected it in the 
chewing of its cud; this had the natural tendency 
to affect its growth. It could still be fit for 
human consumption. The animal when he saw 
it was not extremely emaciated and showed no 
signs of disease. 

A yard foreman at the abattoirs said that the 
practice of allowing cattle into_the abattoirs for 
inspection had ceased when Mr. Sharpe took 
control. 

Captain Norman Brear, M.R.c.v.s., of Ulverston, 
said it had been the custom all along for stock 
owners to send animals to Barrow’ abattoirs 
for slaughter and for the opinion of the veter- 
inary inspector. 

The Chairman announced that the magistrates 
found the cases proved, adding: “ The Corpora- 
tion seem to have allowed a custom to become 
established over a considerable period of years, 
whereby farmers and stock owners might be 
justified in believing themselves to be able to 
send doubtful cases to the abattoir for slaughter 
and examination by the appropriate oflicial. We 
are now told that the Corporation consider this 
to be undesirable. but we feel that this policy 
is not known sufficiently widely. Under these 
~<a there will be a mitigated penalty 
s. 


Sheep Scab Offences at Appleby.—The alleged 

failure of three farmers to report to the police 
“with all practical speed” that sheep in their 
flocks were affected or suspected of being 
affected with sheep scab led to their appearance 
at Appleby Police Court on_that charge. 
The defendants were: Richard Richardson, 
Slosh Farm, Appleby (in poapecs of 36 sheep); 
Harrison Wills, Netherhoff, Colby, Appleby (67 
sheep); and Ernest Robinson, Hoff Row, Appleby 
(17 sheep). The dates of the alleged offences 
were all about the same time—at the end of 
December and beginning of January. 

All the defendants pleaded not guilty and were 
represented by Mr. R. W. Bell, Longtown, County 
Secretary of the National Farmers’ Union, 

In the case oe Richardson, Superintendent 
Dickinson said defendant called at | Appleby 
Police Station on December 28th and _ said he 
suspected eight sheep to be affected with scab. 
He mentioned that he had been suspicious for 
a few days. Mr. Stinson, the County Veterinary 
Officer, examined the whole of the sheep, and 
found that 36 were affected. According to the 
age of the lesions he was of opinion that in 
some cases the disease had been there for six 
months. When police officers visited the farm 
they could see quite plainly that something 
was wrong with the sheep; some were eo 
wool and others were biting and scratching, an 
the field was littered with tufts of wool. 

A rather disquieting feature of the case, con- 
tinued Superintendent Dickinson, was_ that 
although efendant admitted that he _ had 
suspected scab for a few days he allowed, 20 
sheep to be sold and removed from his premises 
on December 26th. Fortunately, they went for 
slaughter, but there was always the risk to other 
animals by infection from the vehicle in which 
they were conveyed. He submitted that there 
had been gross negligence not only in failing 
to look after the sheep properly but in not 
notifying the police sooner. 

Giving evidence, Mr. Stinson said the lesions 
on the sheep were from a fortnight to six months 
old. In reply to Mr. Bell, he agreed that the 
scab mite often lay dormant from April to 
September, and about seven weeks would elapse 
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between the time of infection and the stage 
when one could reasonably expect the disease 
lo be detected with the naked eye. Dipping 
killed the live mites, but if there were eggs on 
the sheep they would hatch out into mites in 
about 14 days. Double-dipping was therefore 
required. 

A fine of £2 and costs was imposed. 

The case against Wills, said Superintendent 
Dickinson, was linked with the previous one, 
Richardson having bought some sheep from 
Wills. Some of them were found to be affected 
with scab, and it was, therefore, necessary to 
examine all Wills’s sheep. Mr. Stinson found 
that 67 out of 293 were affected. In some cases 
there was dicolouration and shedding of wool, 
and Mr. Stinson thought that one ewe had been 
affected for possibly 15 months. The 67 affected 
sheep came out of four lots; 44 were all in 
one lot of feeding sheep, and it was significant 
that that lot were dipped by Mr. Wills in the 
middle of December. 

Defendant, said Superintendent Dickinson, was 
a dealer in sheep and all movements of shee 
from his premises had to be traced. The result 
was that cases of seab were found on_ three 
other farms among sheep which came from 
defendant’s farm. <A large number of farmers 
were placed under double-dipping restrictions. 

“The prosecution,” he at “take a serious 
view of the case, not only in that there has 
been gross neglect but because of the gross delay 
in reporting what must have been apparent for 
some time.’ 

Mr. Stinson described the condition of shee 
and said that there was wool off several, whic 
should have attracted attention. In the case 
of the sheep which had been dipped, defendant 
told him he had put them through a clay dip 
to colour them. e added that there had been 
a little ordinary dip left in the tub from the 
“back end” dipping. 

Both Wills and the remaining defendant 
(Robinson) were also fined £2, with costs. 


*k * 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY AND 
THERAPEUTICS, 1888-1937 


ANNALES DE L’INStTITUT PASTEUR, 1887-1937 

The jubilee of well-known scientific 
periodicals, now being celebrated, represents a 
momentous landmark in the history of pathology 
and bacteriology. Founded at a period when 
these subjects were in their infaney, both 
journals have always been in the forefront of 
scientific endeavour. 

The Journal of Comparative Pathology, which 
is now entering the fiftieth year of ifs existence, 
owed its inspiration to Sir John M’Fadyean who 
has been its editor during the whole of this 
period. It enjoys a world-wide reputation and 
in its pages are to be found the records of the 
many sterling advances in_ veterinary science 
which are attributable to British and Empire 
veterinarians. Amongst its numerous contributors 
the name of M’Fadyean himself stands out above 
all others. A study of the first six volumes is 
a striking indication of his early mastery of 
all branches of veterinary pathology, as. is 
clearly shown by the titles of the following 
contributions selected at random: “ The 
Symptoms and Lesions of Swine Fever”; “The 
Pathology of Haemoglobinuria_ of Horses”; 
Actinomycoses “ Tubercular Mastitis in the 
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Cow” and so on. These were followed by his 
classical articles on different aspects of tuber- 
culosis in domestic animals, horse’ sickness, 
Johne’s disease and numerous other subjects. 
The high example which was set by M’Fadyean 
has been maintained throughout its existence. 

The Annales of the Pasteur Institute which has 
se completed its fiftieth year, also holds an 
10onoured place in the realm of experimental 
biology. o turn its pages is to bring to light 
a succession of names of illustrious workers— 
Pasteur, Chamberland, Roux, Calmette Borrel, 
Metchnikoff, and a host of others. 

The current number of this journal (Annales 
de UInstitut Pasteur, 1937, January, Vol. 58) 
commemorates this anniversary in the following 
manner. “At the commencement of 1937, we 
remember Emile Duclaux who founded this 
journal in 1887 and successfully edited it until 
his death in 1904. In his well-known ‘ note on 
rabies’ which appeared in the first number, 
Pasteur wrote to Duclaux in the following terms: 
‘the services which you are rendering will be 
appreciated by increasing numbers of young 
scientists who will be attracted to the study of 
microbiology. The results of the investigations 
of the laboratory [one can now justifiably san, 
of the Pasteur Institules throughout the world). 
will naturally appear in your Annales and will 
serve as a stimulating example to us all 

Thanks to the communications which have 
heen received from French and foreign scientists. 
the Annales, now in its fiftu-ciahth volume, has 
always been able to sustain the aims of its 
eminent founder. The Editorial Committee is 
determined to maintain this high standard and 
trusts that the period which is just beginning 
will provide discoveries as far reaching as those 
which have been recorded during the past fifty 
years.” 

The Veterinary Record takes this opportunity 
of vaying tribute to the solid achievements of 
half a century which are reflected in these 
volumes, and is confident that the two journals 
will continue to play an important part in the 
progress of the Medical and Veterinary Sciences. 


* * a 


METHODS OF RABBIT DESTRUCTION 


In the course of their recently issued report. 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
Agriculture (Damage bv Rabbits) state that com- 
plete extermination of rabbits, does not seem 
to be possible, nor indeed is it desirable, to 
eliminate an important source of cheap food. 
Their increase must, however, be kept in. check 
in the interests of the vast majority _ of 
agriculturists and owners of woodlands. _The 
committee see more disadvantages than advan- 
tages in the suggestion that the Minister of 
Agriculture or local authorities should have 
power to enter upon land to destroy rabbits, in 
cases where they do damage to neighbouring 
property because those people from whose land 
they come do not control them. The Forestry 
Commission, they add, already have similar 
powers, but apparently never use them, though 
they calculate that their annual loss caused bv 
the ravages of rabbits is something like £30.000. 

A better method, the committee believe, would 
be to. adopt certain proposals of the County 
Councils Association. Legislation should _be 
introduced to empower county councils, on being 
satisfied after fair and impartial inquirv that 
an owner or occupier of land has. allowed 
rabbits so to multiply as to cause injury to 


adjoining property, to order the destruction of 
the rabbits or the adoption of such precautions 
as will prevent their causing damage. Failing 
compliance the county council should _ be 
empowered to institute legal proceedings against 
the offender. County councils should also be 
enabled to provide trained men with the neces- 
sary tackle for the destruction of rabbits. These 
men could be employed on application, for hire 
or — at the discretion of the county 
council, 


THe Gin Trap 


On the question of prohibiting the use of gin 
traps the committee state that it would appear 
at first sight that the abolition of any one method 
of killing rabbits must reduce the total amount 
of rabbits” killed, thereby increasing their 
ravages. It has been alleged, however, that 
the use of gin traps increases the number of 
rabbits instead of diminishing them, for the 
following reasons: Because the buck rabbits are 
caught rather than the does; because the rabbits 
which are caught frighten away other rabbits, 
which then move to other places; because in 
trapping rabbits, vermin such as _ stoats and 
weasels are trapped which would otherwise kill 
rabbits. The committee are not impressed by 
this reasoning. They have received no conclusive 
evidence that more buck rabbits are caught in 
gin traps than does, nor do _ they think that 
the noise made by rabbits will frighten others 
any more than in the case of those caught in 
other ways. It is undoubtedly true that stoats 
kill a large number of rabbits, but stoats 
are also caught by traps other than gin traps, 
and in any case vermin should not be permitted 
to increase without check in order that rabbits 
may be killed. They are in agreement with the 
bulk of the evidence of persons who have 
practical knowledge of farming and of the land—- 
namely, that gin traps are probably an effective 
and economical method of killing rabbits, 
particularly in the late spring and early summer. 


Use or Gas 


_ The committee consider that the real founda- 
tion of the ya to gin traps comes from 
those who object_to their use on the ground 
of their cruelty. They have the fullest sympathy 
with this aspect of the problem. “It is clear, 
however,” they continue, “ that if the rabbit has 
got to be killed most methods of killing it are, 
unfortunately, cruel. It is impossible to tell if 
a rabbit suffers more by having its leg broken in 
a gin trap than when_ strangled by a. snare, 
dying in a hole from the effects of a gun-shot 
wound or other injury, or from gas.” Gassing 
has been strongly recommended as a substitute 
for gin traps, but those who advocated its use 
admitted that there are places where gas is 
ineffective. Since the legal position is uncertain 
the committee consider that the employment of 
gas should be legalised beyond doubt. 

Having been shown other methods of killing 
rabbits, the committee are not satisfied that they 
can in every case take the place of a gin trap. 
nor even that they are much more humane. 

“They do not feel able at present (the report 
continues) to recommend that the gin trap should 
be entirely abolished. Nevertheless they consider 
that gin traps should in no circumstances be set 
in the open. At the present moment owners, 
but not occupiers, are allowed to set them in the 
open; the committee are of opinion that this 
distinction should be removed. The committee 
recommend further that the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture should at once make technical inquiries in 
order to find a less cruel type of trap than those 
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now in use and that, when satisfied that they 
have found one, the use of all other types should 
be prohibited. A trap which might prove to 
be equally effective but more humane is one 
which is similar to the gin trap except that the 
steel teeth are replaced by rubber jaws... . 
To prohibit the use of gin traps at present would 
undoubtedly tend to allow rabbits to increase.’ 
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CHINA’S WEALTH OF ANIMAL AND BIRD LIFE 


“There are few parts of the world in which 
are found interesting and numerous wild animals 
and birds as in China. Her countless millions 
of water fowl, and the four-footed creatures of 


her hills and thickets constitute one of her great - 


resources, a natural resource which has perhaps 
often been under-estimated in its importance. 
This opinion (states the Inspection and Com- 
merce Journal, Shanghai) was expressed by Mr. 
Oliver Caldwell, Professor of the University of 
Nanking, in the course of a recent radio talk 
on “Chinese Wild Game” at the Central Broad- 
casting Station, Shanghai. 
Making a brief survey of the wild animals in 
China, Professor Caldwell, who has been an 
amateur hunter in that country for many years, 
said that the game to be found in North China 
is usually of the temperate zone. Many animals 
and birds found in North America and Europe 


are also found there. For example, the great 
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elk has a close cousin living in the wilds of 
Shansi. Other kinds of deer found in China, 
according to Professor Caldwell, include the 
sambur in the southern jungles, the musk deer 
- the western parts, the muntjack and the river 
eer. 

In the wild sheep family in the remote high 
mountains of China, Protessor Caldwell men- 
tioned the goral, the serow, the takin, the Marco 
Polo and the argali. The serow, he said, is 
somewhat like a very athletic donkey but with 
sharp black horns. He is a_ brave fighter, 
according to most reports, and is capable ot 
fighting several dogs at once, if he has a cliff 
behind him. His meat and horns are treasured 
in some districts for medicinal purposes. The 
takin, a relative of the serow, is a big powerful 
creature whose rarity had made him one of the 
most highly prized trophies for hunters. The 
Marco Polo is named after the renowned 
Venetian traveller of that name, who saw and 
recorded many marvellous things about this , 
animal, while the argali is the king of the whole 
sheep tribe, being larger than other kinds. 

An animal which, in the opinion of Professor 
Caldwell, deserves special mention is the wild 
pig because he is greatly misunderstood. Many 
people think of this animal (found both north 
and south of the Yangtse River and in both 
the East and the West) as a fat, lazy creature 
like the tame pig; he is, however, a bold dashing 
fighter, capable of racing a horse when he wants 
to get anywhere in a hurry. 

Wolves, which are generally considered as 
dwellers of cold northern forests and uninhabited 
places, are also found in China, even in some 
of her most densely-populated areas. They like 
to live on rocky hills where they can hide safely 
during the day. After sundown they slink to 
the neighbouring pn oe ready to kill anything 
from a duck to a child. 

Like the West, Professor Caldwell said, China 
has also her wolf stories. “In parts of Chekiang 
and Fukien the country people tell of a fierce, 
4 ‘dog-headed bear,’ which seems to be a wolf 
of superhuman intelligence. It is in the habit 
of sitting on hillsides near villages at night, 
where it makes a long mournful cry different 
from the ordinary wolf call. Dogs that hear 
it tremble and whine, and seem to become 
hypnotised, as, in spite of their fear, they crawl 
off towards the sound, and never return.” 

Leopards and tigers, Professor Caldwell con- 
tinued, are also found in China. In this country 
the latter does not require great forests for his 
home. They are sometimes found on almost 
barren hills, choosing often to live in caves 
which are cool in summér and warm in winter. 
Their usual food consists of the little muntjack 
deer which are as common as rabbits in many 
parts of South China, of wild pigs, or of any 
other living animals they can find. 

Of the great multitude of China’s game birds 
special mention was made of the pheasant an 
the water-fowl. The common _ring-necked 
pheasant is that commonly sold in the large 
cities, and is the one associated with the word 
pheasant. But there are many other members 
of the family. In the forests of the higher 
southern mountains two of the commoner types 
are the silver pheasant_and the Eliott’s. The 
cocks have long spurs. When fighting they make 
a queer, grunting noise reminiscent of the pig 
or bear, and they are so engaged in trying to 
kill each other that they will let the hunter 
approach within easy gun shot. Otherwise, they 
are shy, and are seldom seen except at a 
distance. The Eliott’s pheasant is a smaller bird, 
and probably one of the fastest flyers in the 
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world. It will jump up suddenly almost under 
one’s foot, and be off before the hunter has a 
chance to shoot. Besides these, there are also 
golden pheasants in China, which are possibly 
the most beautiful members of this tribe. Water- 
fowl, consisting of ducks, geese, swans, and so 
forth are, according to Professor Caldwell, to 
be found along the coast and in China’s water- 
ways, numerous beyond estimation. While it has 
been said that America now has 65,000,000 ducks, 
China must have an infinitely larger number. 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


_ Sir,—The importance of the work of the Veter- 
inary Education Committee to the future of our 
profession and to the community which we serve, 
must be obvious to us all. Many improvements 
are needed in veterinary education, and the 
inclusion of outstanding men like Mr, Smith and 
Dr. Wooldridge upon this committee will go 
far to command the confidence of the whole 
of our profession in its deliberations. 

Your short a of the attainments of 
the members of the committee enables the 
veterinary profession to know about the 
important positions Mr. Smith* has filled so 
efficiently in South Africa, a country which has 
taken the lead in om our profession the 
encouragement and financial support which is 
necessary for the effective control of animal 
disease. Mr. Smith’s knowledge of the control 
and prevention of animal diseases will be of the 
utmost value to the committee, and his experi- 
ence as Secretary for Agriculture (Northern 
Rhodesia) will enable him to view the future, 
both from the veterinary and agricultural stand- 
points. 

The inclusion of Dr. Wooldridge upon the 
committee is evidence of the soundness of, the 
effort which is to be made to improve veterinary 
education; but your brief description of his 
professional life does not do him Justice. 

I think your readers will be interested to know 
that Dr. Wooldridge, while qualifying as a 
veterinary surgeon at the London College, took 
an Honours Degree in Chemistry at London 
University, and later M.Sc, (Lond.). He obtained 
his Doctorate of at Cambridge, 
where some experience at the Institute of Animal 


*We regret that in our reference to details 
of Mr. Smith’s career the erroneous statement 
was made that he is Chairman of the Colonial 
Advisory Council. The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies is Chairman of the Council: Mr. 
Smith is Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Animal Health. A further correction to be 
made is that Mr. Smith went to Northern 
Rhodesia in 1913, and not in 1915, as stated. 
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Pathology was followed by further experience in 
the laboratories of the Food _ Investigation 
Board. As a research student of Gonville and 
Caius, he had experience of collegiate life at 
Cambridge. His biochemical research at Cam- 
bridge was mainly of a fundamental character, 
and for this he gained a Beit Research Fellowship 
in Medical Research. Dr. Wooldridge has been 
for many years Secretary of the Veterinary 
Research Club, a body which has helped to 
promote freer contact amongst’ veterinary 
research workers and others interested in their 
work. His work for the N.V.M.A. and as 
Chairman of your committee is well known. 

In 1929 he was appointed demonstrator at 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine and in the following year was 
promoted to the position of lecturer. 

The deaths of Sir John Robertson and of Sir 
James Currie will be deeply regretted by the 
veterinary profession. Both these medical men 
had our interests very much at heart, and had 
done much to earn our respect and thanks. 

Yours faithfully 
K. D. DowNnuam. 
The Warren, 
Newport, 
Shropshire. 


March 20th, 1937. 


THE LATE MISS CUST 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I think the suggestion of Mr. Howard in 
your last issue an admirable one. 

If ever there was anyone’ worthy of 
commemoration, the late Miss Cust deserves an 
honoured place; it must indeed have been a 
“long and persistent battle” which she fought, 
the benefits of which we are now reaping. 

As Mr. Howard truly says, she would not 
wish anything elaborate and his suggestion of a 
memorial tablet is very fitting. 

If other members are agreeable, I should like 
lo suggest that a fund is started for the above 
purpose with Mr. Howard as treasurer. 

Yours faithfully, 
PETRONEL L. WILLIAMS. 

35, Foregate Street, 

Stafford. 


March 20th, 1937. 


To THE EpiITroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—In monty to Mr. P. J. Howard’s letter 
of March 8th, [ think it would be a_ very 
fitting token of esteem to have a memorial of 
some form in honour of our first woman member. 

As I_am one of the senior women members 
I would be very pleased to do anything possible 
to help towards this and would like to have the 
names of any other members willing to help 
in the formation of a fund for this object. 

Yours faithfully 
B. Woopwarp. 


Walpole House, 
urton-on-Trent. 


March 21st, 1937. 


[Doubtless our lady correspondents will now 
get in touch direct with Mr, Howard concerning 
the most welcome suggestion he has made. We 
shall be glad to intimate, in due course, to 
whom contributions to the Miss Cust Memorial 
Fund are to be forwarded.—Editor. 


